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EDITORIAL 
THE SPECIAL TECHNIQUE OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


HE question of what previous studies and achievements, if 
any, entitle a man to pronounce with especial authority 
on the problems of Psychical Research is one which 

has occasioned much controversy in the past, and the August 
number of the Journal of the American Society for Psychical Research 
rightly emphasises afresh the necessity for clear thinking about it. 

The point is of some importance because Spiritualists frequently 
adduce in support of their contentions the names of eminent scientists 
who have accepted the spiritistic interpretation of certain phenomena. 
They argue, with a certain plausibility, that a man who has gained a 
great reputation as a chemist, a physicist, or an engineer is likely to 
possess greater powers of close observation and sound reasoning than 
one who has not done so, and is therefore the better equipped to deal 
with any intricate investigation which demands these qualities. On 
the other side it is urged that such eminence can only be achieved by 
some considerable measure of specialisation, and that this must ipso 
facto handicap a man when he attempts to work in a field in which he 
has not specialised and where the conditions are widely different from 
those to which he is accustomed. 

Both these arguments are sound enough provided they are not 
pressed to extreme lengths. It would be absurd to deny that an able 
man is likely to make a more competent Psychical Researcher than a 
less able, or that eminence in any science or profession is, in general, a 
sign of ability. It is equally incontestable that a high degree of 
specialisation is apt to produce a certain narrowness of outlook, a 
rigidity of mental habit, which might prevent the proper assessment of 
unfamiliar factors. ; 

The possibility of fraud, for example, is one which must never for a 
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moment be forgotten in the course of Psychical investigations, but it is 
the very last thing with which chemists or physicists need concern 
themselves. They have many special difficulties of their own, but at 
least they can be certain that no one will deliberately play tricks with 
their apparatus, falsify their weights or adulterate their materials while 
their backs are turned! This habitual immunity from fraud is clearly 
unlikely to lead to that particular form of critical observation which is 
necessary for the distinguishing of spurious from genuine phenomena. 

Exhaustively to discuss all the points at which the physical scientist 
may be expected to be better or worse armed than the “layman” 
would take us far beyond the limits of our available space. We may, 
however, briefly summarise the matter by saying that eminence in 
any branch of physical science is likely to indicate a man well fitted to 
learn the special technique of Psychical Research, but not one who is 
already possessed of it. 

There is far too widespread an impression that “mere common- 
sense” will enable a man to form sound judgments about these very 
intricate problems, and it cannot be too emphatically observed that 
this is very far from being the case. Psychical Research is as highly 
technical a subject as any in the world, although its difficulties are of 
quitea different quality from those of, let us say, mathematical physics. 


The phenomena of Psychical Research fall into two main classes, 
namely, “physical” and “psychological.” In the first class, con- 
sisting of various physical events which cannot, apparently, be at- 
tributed to normal causes—e.g., table-movements, raps, “spirit 
lights,” “spirit photographs,” “materialisations”—the primary 
question is whether the occurrences are genuine or fraudulent. To form 
a reliable opinion on such questions necessitates a degree of special 
knowledge which very few people possess and with which the average 
scientist is no better equipped than anyone else. An acquaintance 
with conjuring methods in general is naturally very valuable; still 
more so is a knowledge of the special devices which have been used 
in the past for the production of the particular phenomenon in question 
—a knowledge, that is to say, of what to look for. Most valuable of all 
is a thorough appreciation of the extent to which people can be de- 
ceived and, in spite of every effort, induced to substitute inaccurate 
inference for actual observation. 

It has been shown, by direct experiment, that the observations of 
even the most careful witnesses are quite valueless unless backed by 
special knowledge of this kind. Without such knowledge the most 
eminent scientist is almost as helpless in the hands of a really skille1 
exponent of fraudulent phenomena as the village yokel in those of a 
“three card trick” expert. It is quite true that his very proper 
repugnance to accepting as genuine phenomena which would hopelessly 
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conflict with everything which he has proved to be trustworthy may 
save the scientist from omnivorous credulity. But this will not 
enable him to discover the trick, and he will have no more chance of 
separating the genuine residuum from the fraudulent mass than he 
would have of isolating a fine chemical precipitate without a filter- 
paper. Unfortunately, few inquirers—scientific or otherwise—possess 
this knowledge, and progress is immeasurably retarded by the con- 
sequent imperfection of the “ filtering” process. 

The other ehief variety of technical knowledge which is required for 
the successful prosecution of Psychical Research is an understanding 
of certain branches of Psychology. This is, indeed, involved in some 
measure in the elimination of fraud, for it is only when we know some- 
thing of the psychology of Belief that we can properly understand the 
mechanism of Deception. 

But the interpretation of the whole of the second class of phe- 
nomena referred to above is simply and solely a matter of Psychology. 
We have already observed that the real difficulty in the way of accept- 
ing the spiritistic view lies in the fact that “our knowledge of what 
the incarnate human mind can achieve on occasion is not yet sufficient 
to warrant our assigning definite superior limits to its powers—powers 
which modern Psychology has already shown to be much more ex- 
tensive than we once suspected.” Only those possessing considerable 
acquaintance with the facts of psychology—and especially of abnormal 
psychology—can so much as estimate the complexity of the problems 
involved, far less hope to arrive at reliable conclusions concerning 
them. If we were not aware of the phenomena of cryptomnesia, of 
alternating personalities, of unconscious mental processes and motives, 
of the mechanisms of dream formation and the like, we should not only 
find the evidence in favour of the spiritistic hypothesis overwhelming, 
but should be unable to bring any plausible case against it, whereas 
even our present incomplete knowledge renders the issue extremely 
doubtful. 

The light which modern investigations, and especially psycho- 
analytic methods, have thrown on the unconscious motives which deter- 
mine seemingly causeless actions is in itself a contribution of first-rate 
importance to the subject. It has been proved up to the hilt that 
even the apparently most senseless actions of the deranged have a 
raison d’étre which is perfectly comprehensible when once the mechan- 
isms concerned are laid bare. Henceforward all arguments in favour 
of the genuineness of phenomena which are based on lack of motive 
for their fraudulent production must be considered worthless, for no 
mediumistic activities are more irrational than many compulsive acts 
whose secret causes have been discovered. 

The cases of “‘ pseudo-mediumship ” which have been recorded and 
analysed by such workers as Jung (Studies in Analytical Psychology, 
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Chapter I.), Stanley Hall (Psychological Review, 1918, “ A Medium in 
the Bud”), Bousfield (Elements of Practical Psycho-analysis, Chapter 
XI.) and others, show how important are the contributions to our 
understanding of “ mediumship ” which we may expect to obtain from 
these sources. 

We can only hope to solve the problems of Psychical Research by 
availing ourselves of every weapon and every scrap of relevant informa- 
tion with which modern psychology can supply us. Psycho-analytic 
methods in particular are the most powerful which have yet been 
devised for the investigation of those transformations of personality 
which so closely resemble some of the conditions wit which Psychical 
Research is concerned. 

It is for these reasons that we have insisted, and shall continue to 
insist, on the importance of psychological and psycho-analytic contri- 
butions and to give especial prominence to articles dealing with these 
aspects of the subject. 


TWO NOTEWORTHY “ BOOK-TESTS ” 
By Mrs. W. H. Satter 


O much has been written in recent years concerning the phe- 
nomena of trance-speech and trance-writing that I shall 
assume my readers to be familiar with the general conditions 

under which these phenomena are obtained. I shall not enter into 
any theoretical discussions as to what is the psychological condition 
of a person in trance, or what is the relationship existing between the 
normal personality of a trance-subject on the one hand, and on the 
other the personality manifesting itself in the trance, or, in cases where 
communications from the dead purport to occur, the so-called “ con- 
trols” and ‘‘ communicators.” 

I shall further take it as established that in this condition of trance 
knowledge is sometimes displayed which has been supernormally 
acquired ; that is, acquired by some other channel than the recognised 
channels of sense. I am, of course, aware that in some quarters this 
assumption will be challenged. But it is now accepted as valid by a 
very large majority of those who have given the subject any special 
attention. 

Granting this assumption, however, there still remain important 
problems to be considered in regard to the sources and limits of any 
supernormal knowledge which may be displayed, and especially in 
regard to the question of whether any of this knowledge does, in fact, 
derive from discarnate minds, as is so frequently claimed. 

Now amongst the various alleged phenomena with which psychical 
research has been concerned, telepathy between the living has most 
nearly attained to being scientifically established, and that being so, 
we are bound, on the general principle of economy of causes, to con- 
sider the claims of this phenomenon as a possible explanation of 
observed results before we open the field to other, more hypothetical, 
claimants. 

In our present ignorance of the conditions under which telepathy 
between the living can occur, we can hardly hope to obtain results 
which will entirely exclude this phenomenon as a possible cause, but it 
may sometimes be shown to be a cause so far improbable that we are 
justified in looking further afield. It is from this standpoint especially 
that I put forward for my readers’ consideration the two incidents I 
shall describe below. Some preliminary explanation is, however, 
needed to make them intelligible. 
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Both these incidents occurred at sittings held by me with the 
professional trance-medium Mrs. Osborne Leonard. Reports on Mrs. 
Leonard’s phenomena have already appeared in the Proceedings of 
the Society for Psychical Research! and in the Psychic Research 
Quarterly,? and a further report, covering a period of three months, 
during which a special inquiry into Mrs. Leonard’s phenomena was 
carried out by the Society for Psychical Research, will probably appear 
shortly. Withregardto Mrs. Leonard’s bona fides 1 willonlysay that, 
although she has at various times been kept under careful observation 
by competent observers, nothing suspicious has ever been noted, and 
many of the statements she has made in trance appear to show know- 
ledge it would have been all but impossible for her to obtain by 
fraudulent means, even if she had been willing to employ them. I 
have myself had a considerable number of sittings with Mrs. Leonard, 
and have no doubt whatever of her bona fides. 

Her trance-phenomena are of the usual mediumistic type ; she 
purports to be “ controlled ” by an entity calling herself “ Feda,” who 
acts as an intermediary for various “‘communicators,” friends and 
relatives of the sitter. 

During the last few years a special type of phenomenon has de- 
veloped with Mrs. Leonard, known under the name of “ book-tests,” 
the nature of which I will briefly indicate. 

An attempt is first made to identify a particular book-case in the 
sitter’s house by mentioning its position in regard to other features of 
the room in which it stands—the door, for instance, or the windows ; 
sometimes other articles of furniture are described in some detail. In 
successful cases sitters are able to assert that they know of one book- 
case only to which the description would apply. A shelf is next in- 
dicated—for instance, the second from th2 top—and a particulat book 
in the shelf, say the fourth from the left. The number of a page in 
the book is then given and, usually, some indication as to the part of 
the page, “near the top,” “about half-way down,” and so forth. The 
field having been thus narrowed down, some statement follows as to 
what the sitter may expect to find in the passage indicated. These 
statements vary considerably in precision. In some cases so much 
scope is left to the ingenuity and imagination of the sitter that not 
much importance can be attached to the results ; but in other cases the 
indications given as to subject-matter are very definite, and the value 
of the test is then proportionately high. 

I will now give an account of two book-tests received at my own 
sittings with Mrs. Leonard, having first noted that my identity was 


1 See Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXIX., p. 126 ff, and Vol. XXX., p. 339 ff. 
2 Psychic Research Quarterly, Vol. I., p. 164 ff. 
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known to Mrs. Leonard at the time of these sittings and the ostensible 
communicator on each occasion was my father, the late Prof. A. W. 
Verrall, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


I 


The book-test on this occasion was taken from the house of some 
friends of mine who have had regular sittings with Mrs. Leonard for 
some time past and have themselves received a number of successful 
book-tests. Ihave had book-tests taken from their house on previous 
occasions. I will now give from my contemporary record the relevant 
extract from the sitting of November 5th, 1920: 


Fepa: He’s [A.W.V.] got a book-test from Mrs. T——’s. Room, ground 
floor, two or more positions with books in, but the books he means are to the 
right as you enter the room; they’re on the right, not left. 

Over in the opposite corner to the door, but to the left [points to L: front), 
seems to him there was an article of furniture, a table or stand on which you could 
put things. And very close to it he felt very near the wall something of a religious 
order ; yes, he says that’s the best way to put it. 

H. 8.: That’s near the stand ? 

Fepa: Yes, but he’s not sure it’s on it. He’s also got the feeling of a little 
modelled figure as well as the idea of the religious thing. Also something carved, 
but open-work carved, that you can put fingers in. He’s only giving all this as 
an indication of the room, though the books are not really near there; the books 
are to the right. 

There’s more than one shelf ; he’s going to call it first, second, or third. He’s 
taking the second shelf up, that way [lifts hand vertically], the third book from 
the left, page nine 0, at page ninety a reference to a subject Mr. Arthur [Feda’s 
name for A.W.V.] was very interested in here, and was considered an authority 
upon. 

H. §.: You haven’t said any particular part of the page. 

Fepa: Not quite at the top, about a quarter to a third way down the page. 
That’s where he saw the reference. When you feel this book, you'll understand 
there’s a good many things he would be interested in, subjects, allusions, interests. 
And right at the very beginning of the book, before the real stuff starts, on the 
fly-leaves, there is something that might be taken as a personal allusion to 
himeelf, not just to his work, but something persona.l He says: “ Just keep it 
exactly as I’ve said it. I think it will strike you.” 


First as to the room in which the books are, the identification is 
quite clear. We are told that it is a ground-floor room and that the 
books are to the right as one enters. There is but one room in the 
house in question which contains books in the position indicated. This 
room has a large book-case standing against the wall in which is the 
door, on the right-hand of a person entering the room. If nothing 
further had been said about the room, we should have been clearly 
directed to this book-case. But the identification is made yet more 
certain by the fact that the other statements made by Feda concerning 
the contents of the room in which the test-book was said to be, were all 
found applicable to the room that was apparently indicated. 
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(1) We are told that there are two or more groups of books in the 
room. There are, in fact, several. 

(2) In the opposite corner to the door to the left of it there is said 
to be an article of furniture, a table, or stand, on which things can be 
put. There is only one article of furniture in the room to which these 
words could apply, a large oak writing-table standing to the left of 
the door and close to the wall running at right angles to the door. 
It is not accurate to say that this table is in the opposite corner to the 
door. It is actually about four feet from the corner, but it might 
appear less to a casual observer, because that corner of the room is 
brought forward by having book-cases built against it. 

(3) Close to the table and very close to the wall it is said that, there 
is something “of a religious order,” and “‘a little modelled figure.” 

At the extreme right-hand end of the oak table (the end furthest 
from the door) stood a large crucifixona stand. The “little modelled 
figure ” may be either the figure of Christ on the crucifix, or it may be 
a small bust about ten inches high which also stands on the writing- 
table near the crucifix. 

(4) There is also said to be something carved, with open-work 
carving that “you can put fingers in.” On the same writing-table is 
a small wooden paper-rack having little carved pilasters all round with 
spaces between. 

(5) With regard to the case containing the test-book it is said that 
there is more than one shelf ; the communicator will speak of first, 
second, or third. There are, in fact, three shelves in the book-case to 
the right of the door. 

It will thus be seen that some fairly detailed and exact knowledge is 
shown concerning the arrangement and contents of the room said to 
contain the test-book. It is to be observed that Mrs. Leonard has 
never visited the room, or, indeed, the house in question, and although 
statements concerning vatious articles of furniture in this and other 
rooms have been made at sittings held by the owners of the house, it 
so happens that the particular objects mentioned above have not been 
mentioned before. I do not wish, however, to dwell especially upon 
this description of the room and its contents, for, though not without 
interest as evidence of knowledge supernormally acquired, it does 
not bear upon the particular point I had in mind in writing this paper ; 
for I have frequently visited the room in question, and knowledge of 
its contents could have been derived from my conscious or unconscious 
mind. This is not the case as regards the book-test proper ; for, 
although it is possible to suppose that I possessed (unconsciously) 
just so much knowledge concerning the test-book as could be derived 
from seeing it standing in the shelf,! I have never had the book in My 


1 See below. 
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hands, nor any other copy of the book, and I could have no knowledge 
whatever as to the details of its contents. 

I now turn to the consideration of the book-test itself. 

This, we are told, is taken from the third book from the left on the 
second shelf from the bottom. On page ninety of this book, not quite 
at the top, there is a reference to a subject in which my father was much 
interested and upon which he was considered an authority during his 
lifetime. The book proved to be a volume of the Tragedies of Alfieri, 
in the original Italian, and at this point I must digress for a moment 
to explain a difficulty which is apt to arise in determining the page 
from which a test is taken. 

The ‘‘ communicators” assert that they cannot read any part of a 
book at will, but car. only get fragmentary impressions of particular 
lines ot passages. Consequently they cannot give the page reference 
by the number printed on the page, but can only reckon the pages 
through from the beginning of the book, “weigh them up,” as Feda 
expresses it. Different communicators, I believe, follow different 
methods, but as regards the book-tests given at my sittings I have 
always been told to count the pages from what to an ordinary reader is 
the beginning of the book. Now the result of this method is that the 
communicator’s numbering will not always correspond with the 
ptinter’s numbering ; for although in some books the numbering 
begins with what Feda calls ‘‘the proper reading matter,” in others a 
certain amount of preliminary matter of various kinds is included. 
Occasionally this method leads to an unfortunate ambiguity as to the 
page intended, but as a general rule I have not had much difficulty in 
determining in my own mind which is the page upon which the test 
should be found according to the general instructions received. In the 
particular volume now under discussion two entirely blank end-leaves 
(counting as four pages) are included in the printed numbering, but 
these I should not expect to find included in the communicator’s 
reckoning ; the ninetieth page in his reckoning would therefore be the 
page numbered ninety-four. 

Page ninety-four of the selected volume consists of a full-page 
illustration to the play which follows, which is the second of the three 
plays included in this volume, and the title of the play, Alceste (Alcestis), 
appears in large capital letters at the top of page ninety-four, which is 
a left-hand page, and about a third of the way down the opposite 
right-hand page, ninety-five. The illustration represents the climax 
of the play, Heracles bringing Alcestis back from the dead and restoring 
her to her husband and children. Now there can be no question but 
that this illustration and the name Alceste represent a subject in which 
my father was keenly interested, and upon which he was considered an 
authority. Without going into unnecessary biographical details, I 
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can make this point clear bytwo brief quotations from the Memoir of 
my father published after his death : 


[P. lvi.]  ‘‘ The chief interest of the book [an edition of the Jon of Euripides}, 
however, lies in the Introduction, where we have the earliest of those studies in 
the work of Euripides by which Verral] attained what is perhaps his greatest and 
most lasting distinction. . . . 

[P. Ixiii.] “ After the publication of the Choephori in 1893 the Euripidian 
studies were resumed, and bore fruit in Euripides the Rationalist, which appeared 
in 1895. The Alcestis, Ion (for a second time) and Iphigenia in Taurica are 
subjected to an exhaustive analysis. os 

“ Of the novel and startling view taken of the Alcestis no extract or summary 
could give a fair presentation. . . . 


It will be seen from the second of these extracts that the essay on 
the Alcestts stands at the head of the first and probably the most widely- 
read volume of my father’s Euripidean studies, and certainly no more 
typical example of his work on Euripides could be named. It is 
perhaps worth noting that the representation of Alcestis being restored 
from the dead by Heracles illustrates the cardinal point in my father’s 
discussion of the play. 

There is one smal] inaccuracy to be noted in the statements made 
concerning this test. We are told that the relevant matter will be 
found about a quarter to a third of the way down the page. The word 
Alceste is, as I have said, at the top of the page above the illustration, 
and since the illustration itself occupies the whole of the rest of the 
page, there does not seem to be any relevance in alluding particularly 
to something a quarter to a third of the way down the page. 

Two possible explanations of this inaccuracy suggest themselves : 
(a) Contrary to the usual method of procedure, the position on the page 
was not spontaneously given by Feda, but was added in reply to a 
direct inquiry by myself, and in common with other sitters I have 
observed that information given in reply to a direct question is often 
wrong or inexact. I should perhaps have done better to leave Feda 
to her own devices ; but it is easy to be wise after the event. 

(b) As noted above, the word Alceste occurs about a third of the 
way down page ninety-five, opposite to page ninety-four, and there is 
some evidence to show that confusion is particularly likely to occur 
between two opposite pages which lie against each other when the 
book is closed. 

Turning to the next point in the test, we are told in regard to this 
volume of Alfieri’s plays that it contains a good many “subjects and 
allusions” in which the communicator would be interested. The 
volume contains three plays, Bruto Secondo (a play concerning the 
murder of Julius Cesar), Alceste, and Antonio e Cleopatra, all of them 
subjects of general interest to a classical scholar. After the plays there 
are some notes by the author, not only on these three plays, but on 
others not included in this volume. Turning the pages of these notes, 
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I observed the following names printed conspicuously as section 
headings: Polinice, Antigone, Agamemnone, Oreste. All these four 
characters were of special and peculiar interest to my father, as I will 
show by further quotations from the Memoir : 


[P. xxx.] “In 1887 he [Dr. Verrall] published an edition of the Septem contra 
Thebas of Aischylus. The play offers no scope for such a comprehensive view of 
the poet’s art as we have in the commentaries on the great trilogy, but this 
volume inaugurated a new era in the interpretation of the play and in the study 
of Atschylus asa whole.” [The death of the two brothers Polinices and Etiocles 
at each other’s hands is the cardinal incident of this play, and it closes with 
Antigone’s statement of her determination to bury her brother Polinices in spite 
of all prohibition.] 

[P. xlviii.] ‘“‘ In 1889 Verrall published his Agamemnon of Aischylus, and in 
the general judgment the book at once established him in a position of supremacy 
among the poet’s interpreters.” 

[P. Ixviii.] ‘‘ In 1905 the work of the poet who had now perhaps become his 
favourite—at least among the ancients—was examined afresh in Four Plays of 
Euripides. The plays discussed were Andromache, Helen, Heracles, Orestes.” 


Finally we are told that at the very beginning of the book, ‘‘ before 
the real stuff starts,” there is something that might be taken as a 
personal allusion to my father ; it does not merely refer to his work. * 
The “real stuff” I take on this occasion to be the plays, of which the 
first, as I have said, is a play entitled Bruto Secondo. I therefore 
looked through the few pages which precede this play to see whether I 
could find anything that could be regarded as a personal allusion to 
my father. I only found one passage that seemed relevant. It occurs 
in the argument prefixed to the play, and runs (in English) thus : 


From his study of the Grecian writers (for he [Brutus] was learned and 
aoe beyond many of his age) he had drunk in the most determined ideas of 
liberty. 

The applicability of these words to my father I can demonstrate 
by a further quotation from the Memozr : 


[P. xlv.] ‘He was, all his life, steadfast to Liberalism in politics, and the 
passion that went with his reason was quickly fired in any cause of justice or 
liberty.” 


This part of the test is less striking than the allusion to Alcestis 
because the reference was not so exactly given and the scope for chance 
coincidence is proportionately greater. There was not, however, a 
large amount of matter upon which to draw, only a short preface and 
the ‘‘argument,” the whole occupying less than three pages. It will 
be seen that the words I have quoted apply, as we were told aa 
should, to my father’s personality rather than to his work. 


1 Feda’s suggestion that this allusion will be found on the “ fly-leaves”” must 
not be literally interpreted. ‘‘ Fly-leaf” is a word which has caught her fancy, 
and she uses it vaguely to designate any part of the book which precedes what 
she calls ‘‘ the proper reading matter,” or ‘‘the real stuff.” 
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I now propose to give a brief account of an earlier bcok-test which 
I obtained at a sitting held on January 4th, 1919. The test-book on 
this occasion was said to be at my home at Newport, Essex, and by 
the indications given of its position was clearly identified as being one 
of a row of books which had been placed in an unused room for book- 
test purposes. The books were selected and placed in the shelf by my 
husband, the object of this arrangement being that if any allusion was 
made to them at cne of my sittings it should be impossib!e to say that 
any information had been derived from the sitter’s mind. I never 
entered the room after the books had been placed in it until I went 
there on the evening of January 4th, 1919, to verify this book-test. 

It was said at the sitting that a test had been taken fiom the second 
book from the left in the shelf indicated, and two page references were 
given, twenty-five and fifteen. The first half of the test was un- 
successful (i.e., no relevant passage was found on the page named) ; the 
second half I will now give in detail. The ostensible communicator 
was again my father. 


Extract from Contemporary Record of Sitting 


Fepa: Page fifteen! of the same book—half-way down, or a little above, 
perbaps. It speaks—(to communicator) Do you want to give the position 
exactly ?—He’s making a line across half-way down the page, and the position is 
about a quarter of an inch above that line. . . . There’s a word or words which 
will form a cross-correspondence.* [An attempt to indicate the other persons 
concerned in this supposed cross-correspondence then followed; but the state- 
ment is confused and need not concern us here.] 

Fepa: Oh! a long pole. 

H. §.: A long pole ? 

Fepa: I’ve got to say those words, and he’s pretending to show me a long 
pole in his hand. . . . While he’s telling me that I get a funny feeling, as if the 
funny pole means something very important. 

The book indicated proved to be Daisy Miller, by Henry James. 
On the middle of page fifteen occur the following words : 

“T should like to know where you got that pole,” she said. 

“T bought it,” responded Randolph. 


The half of the page comes just below the line containing the word 
“pole,” and the pole is referred to a few pages earlier in the book as a 
“long alpenstock.” 

So far as the cross-correspondence is concerned, the allusion would 
seem to be to the name Randolph, which has a meaning in this con- 
nection, but the point I wish to make here is that the actual word 


1 The same method of reckoning the pages has been followed in this test as 
in the last, but it so happens that in the present case this reckoning corresponds 
with the printing of the book. 

2 A word used by writers on psychical research to denote connections between 
the automatic writing or speech of two or more automatiste. 
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“pole,” upon which, it will be remembered, Feda put some emphasis, 
occurs in exactly the position indicated, the position being measured 
to within a quarter of an inch. 


The question now arises as to what light such incidents throw on 
the supernormal powers exercised by a trance-medium such as Mrs, 
Leonard. Unless these incidents are to be ascribed to chance coin- 
cidence—and after studying a considerable number of book-tests I 
find it almost impossible to believe that no agency other than chance is 
concerned—we are forced to the conclusion that precise, if limited, 
knowledge concerning the contents of closed books standing in rooms 
which Mrs. Leonard has never entered is somehow conveyed to her 
mind. It is to be observed that in the two instances which I have here 
related telepathy from the sitter would appear to be entirely excluded, 
since I had, so far as I am aware, no knowledge whatever as to the 
books indicated, and certainly no knowledge as to what might be 
contained on a particular page of those books.! Even if we are pre- 
pared to adopt the hypothesis of ‘‘ unlimited telepathy,” whether from 
the living or the dead, it must be strained to its furthest limits to 
explain such phenomena as those. Consider, for instance, the second of 
the two book-tests described above. Thefact that Daisy Miller was the 
second book from the left on the shelf indicated was known only to 
my husband, and knowledge on this point, if obtained telepathically, 
must have been obtained from him. On the other hand, so far as he 
is aware, my husband has never read Daisy Miller in the particular 
edition concerned—he made a point of selecting for test purposes books 
which he had not read—and he could not therefore know that the 
word “pole” would be found just above half-way down on the fif- 
teenth page. On the telepathic hypothesis it seems necessary to 
suppose that the position of the book in the shelf was learnt from my 
husband’s mind, and the position of the word “‘pole” from some other 
unknown person who happened, consciously or unconsciously, to 
know it, e.g., the printer who set up the type. 

If we are led by these difficulties to reject the hypothesis that 
knowledge concerning the position and contents of the test-books is 
derived telepathically from the minds of persons who have acquired 
this knowledge by norma] means, we seem to be thrown back upon the 
hypothesis of clairvoyance or telesthesia, the ‘direct sensation or 
perception of objects or conditions independently of the recognised 

1 As regards the volume of Alfieri, it is, as I have said, possible that I had 
unconsciously seen the volume standing in the book-case. On the back of the book 
the author’s name is printed at the top, and at the bottom the titles of the plays, 
Bruto Secondo, Alceste, Antonio e Cleopatra. The names are printed in small 
capitals and, the back of the book being heavily ornamented, they do not stand 


out conspicuously. Moreover, the book-case is largely concealed from the part 
of the room in which I have usually sat by other articles of furniture. 
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channels of sense, and also under such circumstances that no known 
mind external to the percipient’s can be suggested as the source of the 
knowledge thus gained.” If we accept this as a working hypothesis, 
a further question still remains to be answered: who is the per- 
cipient ? Ostensibly it is the communicator, who obtains his know- 
ledge from the books themselves and imparts it to the medium by 
the same means, whatever they may be, by which he imparts any 
other knowledge to her, as, for instance, of his name or of some incident 
in his past life. But evidently such claims cannot be taken at their 
face value, and having at present no knowledge as to what is the modus 
operandi in telesthesia, we have no a priori grounds for assuming 
that a disembodied mind can exercise this faculty any more easily 
than one that is embodied. If, therefore, we wish to determine to 
whom we must assign the telesthetic faculty which we are now assum- 
ing to underlie these “ book-tests,” I think we can only have recourse 
to the same criterion that we should naturally apply to any other 
phenomena in which the identity of a supposed communicator was in 
question. We must ask ourselves whether these book-tests, either in 
substance or in the manner of their presentation, are in any way 
characteristic of the supposed communicator. Upon this point there 
appears to me to bea fairly sharp distinction between the two tests I 
have described above. 

In the Daisy Miller incident there is nothing that appears to 
reflect the personal characteristics of the communicator. My father 
had doubtless read Daisy Miller, for he had a good acquaintance with 
the novels of Henry James ; but the book is not specially associated 
with him. There is no personal reason why he should have singled 
out page fifteen of this book for reference, nor does anything that was 
said about the selected passage show a knowledge of his personality or 
his habits of thought. 

With the Alcestis incident the case is different, and it would appear 
that the test-book has been chosen with a special reference to the 
particular communicator from whom the message is said to come. In 
evidence of this the following points ate to be noted : 

(1) The choice of a page occupied by an illustration to a play 
called Alcestis, coupled with a statement that on this page will be 
found a reference to a subject upon which the communicator was 
considered an authority, suggests a fairly exact knowledge of my 
father’s work and interests ; not merely a general knowledge of his 
having been a classical scholar—a fact of which Mrs. Leonard may be 
assumed to be aware—but a knowledge of the particular line of inquiry 
to which he had specially devoted himself. 

(2) The reference to the “most determined ideas of liberty,” if I 
am right in my interpretation of this point, appears to show knowledge 
of a fundamental element in my father’s character and outlook on life. 
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I have often heard him maintain the great importance of complete 
liberty of thought, even if it should result in many people thinking 
wrongly. 

As is stated in the Memoir, from which I have already quoted, he 
accepted for himself the definition of liberalism given by Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton in his book on Browning : 


A liberal may be defined approximately as a man who, if he could, by waving 
his hand in a dark room, stop the mouths of all the deceivers of mankind forever, 
would not wave his hand. 

(3) Finally, there is the question of the language in which the test- 
book was written, Italian of the classical period. Mrs. Leonard may 
know a few words of Italian, but she has no grasp of the language as a 
whole ; whereas my father, though he never regarded himself as an 
Italian scholar, could read classical Italian with ease and pleasure, as 
witness his published essays on Dante. 

In forming a general estimate of the value of such evidence as I 
have discussed above, we are always faced with the difficulty of deter- 
mining how much allowance must be made for chance coincidence, 
and when the discussion is restricted, as here, within the compass of a 
comparatively short paper, it is not easy to give the reader material 
upon which to form an independent opinion. Where phenomena such 
as these book-tests are concerned, although it is easy to classify the 
complete failures, the more or less successful results will vary im- 
mensely in evidential value, and each must be judged on its own 
merits. As to the proportion of total failures, it is alleged—with 
apparent justification—that communicators differ considerably in 
their skill. In my own sittings I have now had forty book-tests, } of 
which twenty-five can be classified as at least partially successful and 
fifteen as failures. The second of the two incidents described above— 
the Daisy Miller incident—I consider the most completely successful 
result I have obtained, owing to its great precision. I have had other 
tests quite as striking as the Alcestis incident merely from the point of 
view of indicating knowledge supernormally acquired on the part of 
the medium; the incident has been chosen for discussion here as 
throwing some light on the probable sources of this knowledge. 

I have already stated my own conviction that chance coincidence 
alone will not account for the book-tests, and it will be generally 
admitted that the chances against such a coincidence as occurred in the 
Daisy Miller incident are very great. My readers, however, may be 
left to form their judgment. All that I can hope to do within the 
compass of this paper is to show that there is at least a prima facie case 
for inquiry. 


1 For the purposes of this classification I have reckoned each page reference 
as @ separate test. Sometimes several are given in one sitting. 
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By E. J. Dinewa.i 


M EN have often commented upon the fact that after any great 


catastrophe to human society in which many lives are 

lost an interest in a possible world beyond the grave is 
immediately awakened. In his vain striving for permanence and 
security, man, the puppet, yearns for compensation against those forces 
over which he has seemingly but little control. Such a state of mind 
is easily demonstrated as an essential part of post-war psychology. 
If it is really possible, as so many persons are now saying, that the 
living can enter into communion with the dead, then to some a new 
ray of hope is visible, and death loses at least a part of its gloomy 
horror. Mediums are therefore sought out to give the desired proofs, 
and as the demand becomes insistent so does the supply of such gifted 
persons proportionately increase. For the true psychical researcher 
such a condition of affairs gives rise to the most profound suspicion. 
Fraud is so easy, sorrowing people are so gullible, that he immediately 
suspects that the supply of mediums does not proceed from a wholly 
untainted source. The experiences of students in the United States, 
also, does not lead him to suppose that frauds on such a gigantic scale 
as are prevalent over there are an absolute impossibility even in this 
country. Indeed, there are already indications of fraudulent mediums 
working in England to-day, who are looked up to as high priests of the 
spiritualist movement, in spite of the fact that their manipulations are 
as audacious as they are clever. The situation therefore for him who 
wishes to preserve a balanced judgment certainly seems gloomy 
enough. On the one hand the spiritualists assure him that further 
tests are useless, that the phenomena are proven, and that every 
creak in a table or blur on a photographic plate is the work of unseen 
intelligences. On the other hand the sceptics, headed by those curious 
people who, knowing little of fraudulent devices, declare that all 
psycho-physical phenomena are due to them, gravely inform him thet 
fraud was never so rampant as it is now, and that normal and even 
scientific observers are being deceived by tricks which would be laughed 
out of court if shown at any country fair. Between these two opposing 
forces the honest investigator has to find his way as best he can. His 
spiritualistic critics usually preface their strictures of his methods by 
hurling at him some such epithet as “‘ fraud hunter ” or “ vivisector of 
mediums,” whilst the materialist usually refers to him as “‘a credulous 
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old fool,” or if he happens to be young some murmurs of the complexes 
of adolescence may occasionally be overheard. Notwithstanding such 
criticisms, psychical research must still be carried on in that spirit of 
cool, calm impartiality which is essential to a studied judgment of the 
facts. The opinions of the spiritualists can usually be passed over or 
ignored, except when they happen to be held by persons who have 
only reached their conclusions through a really patient study of the 
existing material. The sceptical writers, however, seem to me to be 
on 4 slightly different plane. Very few of them have even so much as 
attempted to make themselves familiar with the extant literature of 
the subject, their chief battle-cry being always Fraud—fraud with a 
big F. Almost everything, they think, can be explained by this one 
formula. If a human hand has apparently materialised at a séance, , 
it is really the medium’s hand which has escaped from the controllers 
or it is a dummy hand which she is manipulating with her foot. It 
does not matter to the sceptic if both the hands and the feet of the 
medium are being held by competent observers. They are either 
halucinated or are themselves holding dummy hands whilst the 
medium plays about unseen with her apparatus. If, on the other 
hand, the control seemed perfect, then a confederate has come down 
the chimney or in at the window or in any other absurd way that can 
save the theorist from having to admit that something abnormal has 
happened. The layman who is presented with these theories by such 
radically different sets of controversialists can hardly keep himself 
from a feeling of bewilderment. Nor need we be surprised at: his 
conclusions. The stories he hears are so grotesque, so utterly pre- 
posterous that he cannot believe them. He knows that he is easily 
deceived by the simplest experiment that he sees at Maskelyne’s, Ltd. 
Surely, then, all these ‘‘ physical phenomena ” are tricks too, tricks 
that do not happen to have been found out ! Such is the mode of his 
argumentation, and his opinions are supported by numberless perfectly 
true stories of fraud with which the sceptic is always primed. Now, 
arguments of this nature are exceedingly difficult to meet, and the 
difficulty is increased by the comparative rarity of persons who are 
acquainted with the subtle technicalities of what has been termed 
“spirit conjuring” and also with the history and appearance of 
psycho-physical phenomena. The word of an ordinary magician? is 
not to be wholly trusted. An expert in billiard-ball manipulation, 
he may know nothing of the methods of sealed-letter reading or of 
concealing fakes for materialisation. To be able to judge dispas- 
sionately he must have made a study of just those methods actually 
employed by fraudulent mediums, and if he has the time to practise 

11 use the word magician instead of conjurer because the latter is never 
technically employed by “ conjurers,” the words conjuring, conjuring trick, and 
eonjurer being invariably replaced by magic, magical experiment, and magician. 

0 
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them he ought to be able to reproduce the same effects under the same 
conditions. At the same time, his knowledge ought to include an 
acquaintance with the history of spiritualism and psychical research, 
some understanding of modern psychological theory and the practice 
of psycho-analysis, together with the rudiments of the phenomena of 
dissociation, multiple personality, and trance deception. Equipped 
with such information as this, his word as to the genuine character of a 
certain phenomenon is valuable but by no means conclusive. As the 
ordinary man can never hope to have the necessary knowledge for 
decisions of this importance, and as the materialist and the spiritualist 
alike generally refuse to acquaint themselves with trick methods, it 
has been thought advisable to put into the easiest form possible 
exactly what magic is, what magic can do, and how it differs from 
fraudulent and how from genuine mediumship. Incidentally, in the 
course of our researches we shall touch upon just those faults, lapses of 
memory, and misdescriptions which render valueless the accounts of 
marvels as presented by untrained observers. 

Firstly, then, what is magic ? The essence of magic really consists 
in apparently accomplishing what has hitherto been considered 
impossible, or, in other words, it is the art of creating through mis- 
direction of the percipient’s senses the mental impression that some 
supernormal or supernatural agency is at work. If one goes to a place 
of entertainment—and it must be remembered that the primary aim 
of magic is to entertain the audience—one often sees performers who 
pride themselves on being called magicians. They perform mar- 
vellous manipulations with coins, cards, and billiard balls, these articles 
turning up in the most unexpected places. These manipulations are 
often described as experiments in sleight-of-hand. The real fact of 
the matter is that the performer is a juggler, and not a magician, his 
performance being invariably described by his audience as “ very 
clever” or “very quick,” but never as “very mystifying.” The 
public know that there is a mysterious something called sleight-of-hand, 
and they at once conclude that that is “how it is done.” The artist 
in magic is quite a different person. He has learnt the great lesson 
that sleight-of-hand is only a means to an end. It is simply part and 
parcel of his stock-in-trade, an essential item in the technical side of 
hisart. But itis not an end initself. Supposing a magician was about 
to perform an experiment which could be accomplished in two different 
ways; one way involved a great deal of sleight-of-hand whilst the 
other required none at all. He would be a foolish man who chose the 
first method. The main point in magical work is the presentation and 
the effect, and if the effect in both cases was the same it would be 
sheer waste of time to spend hours in practising difficult manipulations. 
The magician would, of course, choose the second method, but the 
magical juggler would select the first. He would talk a good deal of 
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nonsense about the quickness of the hand deceiving the eye, he would 
ruffle his cards or clink his coins, at the same time bewildering his 
audience and sending them away with the opinion that the performance 
was a very clever display of sleight-of-hand. This might certainly be 
true, but it would not be magic, and this leads us back to what magic 
actually is and how its marvels are accomplished. I do not propose in 
this paper to deal in any way fully with the canons of magic. It will 
be convenient here only to touch upon those aspects which will assist 
us in a proper understanding of magic’s relation to mediumistic 
operations. 

It has often been said, and cannot be too often repeated, that the 
magician is an actor playing a part. His principal réle is that of the 
mythical wonder-worker who by a touch or a word is able to command 
the impossible. In playing his part the magician should appear almost 
as surprised as his audience. He is merely a channel through which 
power flows in order to perform miracles. He is a sort of medium with 
the unknown. A cannon ball wanders from a tall hat into a bowler. 
How curious it is! How did it get there? He cannot tell you. All 
he did was to wave his arm and it went. There did not seem to be a 
single suspicious move or manipulation. How could he have done it 
himself? Such a thing is impossible, and yet it happened. Such 
thoughts as these must flit in and out of the minds of an audience 
before a performer can be satisfied that he has been successful. His 
success depends upon his ability to use those psychological principles 
which are essential for a good presentation, and it is tothese principles 
that we must now turn our attention. 

When magic was defined above it was said that one factor which 
was always employed was the “ misdirection of the percipient’s senses.” 
Now the theory and practice of misdirection would require a volume 
all to itself. Yet the subject is enormously important if we want to 
understand how fraudulent mediums produce their effects and how the 
legitimate magician performs his miracles. For our present purposes 
it will be sufficient to take just two channels through which misdirection 
can work most easily. In both cases a certain amount of overlapping 
must inevitably occur, but, generally speaking, the two most fruitful 
sources of misdirection are through attention and suggestion. Let us 
take attention first. A golden rule of magic is to gain the attention of 
your audience. Once you have done this you can distract it at will, 
and so provide necessary cover for secret manipulations. Numberless 
examples spring to one’s mind. I read an engrossing book and am 
“lost ”’ in the contents. The bell rings, a knocksounds, and I do not 
hear them. My attention is riveted upon my work. Only this 
morning, on openinga paper, I read that a diamond merchant had been 
robbed of a wallet containing many valuable stones. Owing to the 
-crush in a train his attention was distracted andthe wallet disappeared. 
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A slate-writing medium requests a sitter to put a slate in his pocket for 
safe keeping. During the sitting his attention becomes so fixed in some 
minor experiment that he forgets all about the slate and does not know 
where it is when the medium asks him for it. The above are typical 
examples of lapses of attention occurring not only at mediumistic 
performances, but also in everyday life, and it is just this common 
human failing that is taken advantage of by magicians and mediums. 
Amongst the former the attention is usually kept or distracted through 
gesture or speech, but often mechanical aids are employed of which 
the public know nothing and which are especially deceptive. Un- 
fortunately, I am unable to divulge some of the more brilliant methods 
of misdirection used by modern magicians and also by some of the 
cleverest mediums, but it may be said that an ordinary layman has 
absolutely no chance in detecting them unless he is fully acquainted 
with their principles and mechanism. 

The second factor that I have indicated is that of suggestion. This 
is used throughout the whole of magic, and if man were not so infinitely 
suggestible, magic would become almost impossible. Take a very 
simple example of suggestion applied through repetition, a phenomenon 
concerning which Seashore * has made an interesting study. I take a 
ball and throw it up into the air and catch it again, saying as I do so, 
“One! Two! Three!” As it falls the second time I pocket it, 
but I make the same upward movement with my empty hand, and 
many of my audience still see the ball go up and disappear into space. 
Ortake another example. Supposing I want a member of my audience 
to do something necessary for the success of the experiment. I should 
so arrange matters that in order to fulfil my purposes my victim should 
follow the line of least resistance. I suggest that he does so, and in 
nine cases out of ten he accedes to my desire, stoutly maintaining 
afterwards that his choice was perfectly free. This is what often 
happens in “spirit” photography. The accounts we get of sittings 
for “‘ spirit ’’ photographs as narrated by persons untrained in methods 
of trickery are not usually worth the paper they are written on. A 
sitter declares, for example, that his plates never left his hands for an 
instant. It is more than probable that he parted with them for several 
minutes whilst his attention was directed elsewhere, This sort of 
phenomenon has constantly been noticed in sittings for slate-writing 
and sealed-letter reading, and we shall return to it at a later place. 
It must be remembered, however, that those persons who visit “‘ spirit ”” 
photographers and are taken in by them are in no way to blame. 
They cannot be expected to detect trickery when they are ignorant of 
its most elementary principles. They may go and really hold their 


1 ©. E. Seashore. Measurement of illusions and hallucinations in normal life. 
Studies from the Yale Psychol. Lab. Nr., Vol. III., 1895. 
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plates the whole time, yet it will be useless, because the trick can be 
done just the same. The operator can easily discover from the sitter’s 
demeanour how much he suspects, and it is often a rule that a sitter 
should tell the photographer exactly what tests he requires and what 
preparations he has made. This is in order to know what is the best 
trick to employ on that particular occasion, and if the preparations 
made by the sitter are too careful and his eyes are too sharp there is a 
blank sitting, as the “conditions” are bad. The “‘spirit ’’ photo- 
grapher is usually so wily a personage that not even a magician would 
be satisfied with his own unaided observation, but would so arrange 
matters that the human element was eliminated as far as possible, 
mechanical aids being sought to prevent fraudulent manipulations of 
the plates orcamera. It must always be remembered that the medium 
has great advantages over the magician. It is commonly believed 
that magicians can do nothing without an elaborate stage and tons of 
machinery. This is certainly true as far as stage illusions are con- 
cerned, but it is entirely false as regards magic as a whole, some of . 
the very best magical effects being presented with the audience all 
round the performer and in full light. The differences between the 
magician and the medium are so important that it will be well if we 
consider them more closely. The most obvious factor which dif- 
ferentiates the two parties is not one of personality or method, but of 
atmosphere and raison d’étre. The primary aim of the magician is to 
amuse and entertain, whilst the professed objects of the medium are to 
obtain evidence of the presence of an unknown force or of the existence 
of spirit entities. The frame of mind in which a person goes to see 
magic and in which he resorts to a medium cannot be compared. In 
the one case he goes either purely for amusement or possibly with the 
idea of discovering ‘‘ how it is done,” whilst in the other he usually 
goes with the thought that it is possible that he will come into direct 
contact with the other world. This possibility naturally interferes 
with the accurate observation that he would make if he was bent on 
discovering the modus operands of a practising magician. In the 
latter case he would know that the magician’s “ patter” was in order 
to distract his attention, whilst in the former he himself would have 
to enter into conversation with the medium and observe the ordinary 
rules of polite behaviour. A man who never looked a medium in the 
face, but insisted on gazing at his hands, not even raising his head when 
addressed, is not the sort of sitter to expect good results. Such conduct 
is not becoming when approaching 80 serious a subject as spirit-converse, 
and the sitter would probably depart without any recompense for the 
time and money expended.! 


1 I was once told by a very well-known English spiritualist that in order to 
get good results at séances the best state of mind for a sitter to adopt was that of 


“a generous ass” ! 
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A way of escape such as this is always open to the medium when in 
difficulties, whereas the magician, when his effect breaks down, has to 
use his wits to escape from such an awkward predicament and to bring 
off the ‘“‘trick”’ as best he can. Another point which is worth noting 
is the methods used by mediums for tiring out their sitters. I re- 
member when I was sitting for a spirit photograph we began by 
prayers and hymns of a wearying monotony, my patience being, 
however, finally rewarded by a splendid “‘ extra ” appearing upon the 
plate. My only surprise was that we did not get a dozen “‘ extras,” so 
ludicrous were the conditions and so inadequate the control. In other 
cases I have often sat two hours before anything happened at all, a 
method of procedure which would scarcely be tolerated by anybody 
from a professional or even amateur magician. During the period of 
suspense the average sitter becomes “nervy ” and liable to illusions. 
He never knows what is going to happen or when he may be touched 
by spirit hands. His reasoning faculties are numbed, his observations 
are worthless, and he becomes the easy dupe of the medium in charge 
of the performance. Such a method of conducting operations would, 
of course, be impossible for the magician, and it is in just this atmo- 
sphere and mis-en-scéne that the most important contrast appears 
between the legitimate deceiver and the fraudulent medium. 

By far the best exposition of the point of view of one who did not 
fully appreciate the difficulties inherent in the task of exact observation 
was that put forward by Mr. C. C. Massey in the Proceedings of the 
S.P.R. in 1886. Amazed at the slate-writing performances of Eglinton 
and other mediums, he could not brook the notion that observers of 
average intelligence could be deceived over and over again in what he 
deemed to be the elements of sense perception. He refused to believe 
that such was the explanation of psychographic phenomena, and it 
led him to assert that he considered that “distrust of human observa- 
tion, to the extent to which that distrust is now carried, is not justified 
by experience, which would be almost impossible for the simplest acts 
of attentive perception if it were justified.” So sure was he, indeed, 
that such was not the true explanation, and so hurt did he seem at the 
apparent lack of faith in human credibility, that he writes in another 
place: ‘‘ Surely there is a larger view, a deeper insight into this already 
long chapter, swelling to a prodigious volume, of human evidence, than 
is afforded by this miserable theory of conjuring, and cheating and 
imbecility.”” Dr. George Herschell also, in a document which is printed 
by Mr. Massey in the course of his paper, insists on the marvellous 
character of Eglinton’s performances, and declares in a letter to Eglinton 
that conjuring at the best “‘only produces a mild parody of the very 
simplest phenomena under an entire absence of all the conditions 
under which these habitually occur at your séances.” It was opinions 
such as these that supported Eglinton in his task of deceiving the 
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public, and it was left to Dr. Richard Hodgson, in collaboration with 
that brilliant performer Mr. 8. J. Davey, to blow up the whole fabric 
of credulous assertion and blind belief. The story of the successful 
imitation by norma] means of the psychographic phenomena of Eglin- 
ton and Slade has been told times out of number, but a very brief 
resumé may be included here. Mr. S.J. Davey was a young man of 
delicate constitution who had become interested in spiritualism on 
account of the death of a friend who had passed away under somewhat 
distressing circumstances. Having attended some séances, he began 
to busy himself during his leisure hours in devising methods for imitat- 
ing the phenomena that he had witnessed by normal means. In this 
work he was singularly successful, sitters who were unaware of the 
nature of the séances going away with the same marvellous stories that 
they had recounted when sitting with professional mediums. Dr. 
Hodgson at once saw how valuable such sittings would be if examined 
scientifically and critically, and what important information as to 
mal-observation, lapse of memory, and non-attention would be gleaned 
if sitters could be prevailed upon to write out their impressions as 
soon after the sitting as they conveniently could. This series of 
séances was artanged, and the results proved even more valuable than 
Dr. Hodgson had anticipated. Not only were the accounts of even 
the most careful sitters erroneous in many important details, but in 
certain cases mis-statements of facts were made with perfect honesty, 
but leaving the reader with a totally wrong impression as to what 
actually happened. 

The main facts which go to make up the mistakes that untrained 
observers commit in such sittings as those for slate-writing and billet- 
reading have been admirably summarised by Dr. Hodgson, and the 
present writer cannot do better than go over the same ground, making 
minor additions where it seems necessary. As it is quite impossible 
here to review in detail all the mistakes which are liable to occur during 
séances of this kind, it may be convenient if we take just one very 
simple and elementary case of ordinary sense perception, namely, the 
examination of a slate by the sitter just previous to the production of 
a message. The errors concerning this apparently simple piece of 
observation have been arranged into four main groups: Interpolation, 
Substitution, Transposition, and Omission. When a sitter, after a slate- 
writing séance, proceeds to recall the various processes which he has 
witnessed, those immediately preceding the production of the message 
will appear to him especially important. In order not to appear to 
have been a careless observer, he will endeavour to show that he 
himself examined the slate so minutely before the appearance of the 
writing that the message could have been produced only through 
some supernormal agency. In his endeavour to do this, errors are apt 
to creep into his account of what actually took place, and, as has been 
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said above, these mistakes can be arranged forthe purpose of examina- 
tion into four great divisions. Firstly, then, interpolation. A sitter 
at a slate-writing séance affirms that after three pieces of chalk were 
placed on the table he selected and placed over them himself a clean 
slate. In this case, asa matter of fact, the sitter never chose or arranged 
the slate at all, his sole act being to place his hand upon it after the 
medium had selected it. A purely imaginary action has here crept 
into the account, making the resulting phenomenon impossible of 
achievement through normal means. 

Secondly, substitution. A sitter forgets exactly what had occurred 
previous to the appearance of the writing. In trying to recall the 
incidents imaginary ones come into his mind, and these are substituted 
for the ones which had actually occurred. Thirdly, transposition. A 
sitter at a certain period of the séance quite fairly examinesa slate and 
finds it perfectly clean. Later on in the same sitting a similar incident 
to that immediately preceding the former examination of the slate 
takes place, except that on this occasion the slate is not actually 
examined by the sitter. Ina very great number of cases we find that 
the sitter, in notes written down after the séance, affirms that an 
examination of the slate took place when, as a matter of fact, it did not, 
bringing over the memory of the first examination and transposing it 
on to the second. This is one of the commonest sources of errors in 
the accounts of séances as recorded by ordinary observers, and its 
constant occurrence renders the task of judging phenomena second- 
hand singularly difficult. Fourthly, omission. A sitter may affirm 
that a certain slate was in sight from the moment the first examination 
took place to the time that the writing was discovered. The fact that 
his attention was called away for a moment will be forgotten when the 
writing is finally revealed, and subsequently omitted when the account 
of what happened is written down after the séance. 

The above comprise the main sources of error which are to be par- 
ticularly guarded against in so simple a matter of keeping a slate 
within view after it has been cleaned on both sides prior to the ap- 
pearance of writing. It can easily be seen from the above remarks 
how unsatisfactory the evidence of unskilled observers must neces- 
sarily be, and how in the case of many of the more difficult and com- 
plicated manipulations the observations of such persons become quite 
worthless. It may be said that the errors outlined above are merely 
those which are made by the sitter after the séance has taken place, 
and that no help has been given in assisting observers to detect fraud 
during a sitting. To this objection I would reply as follows. For the 
average observer the detection of a really first-class fraudulent medium 
is impossible. He simply will not know what to look for. In many 
cases he has to sum up in a few seconds all the possibilities of fraud 
that there are open to the medium in question and guard against 
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them accordingly. As the ordinary sitter does not know what the 
possibilities of fraud are, his task becomes a hopeless one. His atten- 
tion is distracted, his powers of observation are numbed, and he be- 
comes the unwilling victim of his crafty opponent. Unaware of the 
principles of psychological deception, he sees what he is told to see and 
hears what he is told to hear. The nervous twitchings and loud 
sneezings under cover of which secret manipulations go forward to their 
fina! goal leave him unsuspecting tothe last. It is in this way that the 
marvels associated with psychography and “spirit ” photography are 
largely to be accounted for. Many sources of error are to be traced 
also to chance, coupled with carelessness on the part of the sitter, 
his own mistakes being turned against him as proof of the supernormal 
character of the phenomena. One of the best instances of this oc- 
curred at one of Mr. Davey’s séances. The sitter, a Mr. Padshah, was 
desirous of obtaining his initial name upon one of the slates. This 
name in Persian happened to be Boorzu, and during the sitting Mr. 
Davey had scrawled across a slate what he had meant to be the word 
Books. Mr. Padshah immediately read into the word his own name of 
Boorzu, and was amazed at the extraordinary phenomenon. 

Similar methods on a less impressive scale, and on a slightly 
different principle, are often used by magicians in minor experiments. 
A card, say the seven of clubs, is selected by a member of the audience, 
and after he has looked at it he replaces it himself in the centre of the 
pack, or if he likes he may take the pack in his hands, put it back and 
square up the cards. Taking the pack, the performer shows the 
bottom card, asks for the name of the one chosen, and on gently 
passing his hand over the surface of the bottom card it apparently 
changes to the one selected. As a matter of fact, the card which 
takes the place of the bottom card is not the chosen card at all, but 
through certain associations and by means of a special] manipulation it 
is made to appear so, and in nine cases out of ten the observer would be 
willing to admit that it actually was the card he had selected. A 
somewhat similar mistake is often made in “spirit ” photography, and 
is intimately connected with the mind’s eye. Every tyro in experi- 
mental psychology knows the illusion which rests upon this principle. 


Thus FE becomes Erne looked at from a distance, the mind’s eye 


supplying the necessary details which are wanting in the original. 
I was once shown an interesting example of this. Having visited a 
certain Midland “spirit” photographer, a sitter had returned with 
what he described as a remarkably lifelike portrait of his deceased son. 
On being given two recent photographs of the young man, together 
with the psychic ‘“‘extra,” I immediately compared them with the 
greatest care. As far as I could see, there was but the slightest trace of 
any kind or sort of resemblance, but what was even more cutious was 
the fact that the two actual photographs of the youth in the flesh were 
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so different that I should not have known that they were the same 
person had not the father assured me that such was the case. It was 
simply a matter of the mind’s eye reading into vague outlines and 
shadowy features what it knows ought to be there. The same sort of 
illusion is common in materialising séances when one mask does duty 
for aunts and uncles, brothers and sisters, grandfathers and grand- 
mothers, all of whom are duly recognised by the innocent sitters. It 
is upon these elementary principles of human psychology, which are, 
unfortunately, little known amongst the general public, that fraudulent 
mediumship finds a secure basis, and it is often also from these prin- 
ciples that the ignorant sceptic is apt to make the most unwarranted 
assumptions. For it seems an indisputable fact that both believers 
and sceptics in the reality of psychic phenomena refuse to acquaint 
themselves with those methods by which such phenomena can best be 
imitated. The earnest believer scouts the idea that ‘ vulgar con- 
juring”’ bears any relation to the marvels of genuine mediumship,? 
and the sceptic regards the accomplished magician as a person who is 
really able to perform the impossible. It has been said with some 
degree of truth that, if a scientist is easily deceived by a fraudulent 
medium, a magician is as easily converted by a genuine one. In this 
connection the Naples report on Eusapia Palladino is especially im- 
portant. To the mind of the present writer the criticisms levelled 
against this report have been altogether beside the mark.*? It is 
scarcely conceivable that the three observers (Messrs. Feilding, Bag- 
gally, and Carrington) who were present on this occasion could have 

1 There are many spiritualists who are unable to tell the difference between 
genuine and openly fraudulent mediumship. Even when they are told that a 
certain experiment is performed by natural means they sometimes refuse to 
believe it. Sir A. R. Wallace thought Dr. Lynn’s assistant was a medium 
(Spiritualist, Aug. 17th, 1877), and Stainton Moses declared that ‘‘it is sheer 
nonsense to treat such performances as Maskelyne’s, Lynn’s, and some that have 
been shown at the Crystal Palace, as ‘common conjuring.’”” Similarly, Mr. Joy 
doubted the trickery of Maskelyne and Cooke’s imitation of the Davenports’ per- 
formances (Spiritualist, May 15th, 1873), and in this he was supported by Messrs. 
Dixon and Coleman, such opinions being expressed as that “so-called conjurers 
. . . are also very powerful mediums,” and that Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke 
are the “ best of living mediums” (Jb., Dec. 18th, 1874; Oct. 8th, 15th, 1875). 
Even to-day there are certain spicitualists who believe that Mr. Harry Houdini 
is a powerful medium, because they cannot think how he makes his escapes from 
boxes and tanks, an opinion which reminds one of that held by Mr. Damiani, who 
thought that Giordano’s box escape was the result of mediumistic powers (Medium 
and Daybreak, April 2nd, 1886, p. 212). 

2 I am here referring to those criticisms which are worthy of sympathetic 
attention. In order to understand the straits to which some sceptics are driven 
in their attempt to explain away this report, the following true incident may be 
found illuminating. I was one day discussing the report with a medical gentle- 
man who prides himself on his sceptical attitude towards psychical phenomena. 
In his case there was very little difficulty in explaining away the whole of the 
published testimony. ‘ You talk to me ofthe Naples report on Eusapia Pala- 
dino,” he said. ‘‘Why Naples? Why do these things happen in Naples and 
not in London, the centre of the world? Tell me; why Naples?” 
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been deceived by movements and manipulations which would have 
been absolutely necessary in order to produce the results as described. 
Anybody who has worked with the Hon. Everard Feilding or Mr. 
Baggally knows that to produce the phenomena which took place in 
Naples by trickery and not be found out would be an impossibility. 
The bulgings of the curtain and of Eusapia’s dress are particularly 
striking from the magician’s point of view, as he knows exactly what 
sort of apparatus is required for producing these phenomena and how 
best it could be concealed. For those who know nothing of magical 
processes criticism is easy. But for those who are actually acquainted 
with magical effects, and with the methods necessary for producing 
them, know full well the insuperable difficulties which would confront 
a performer who was asked to duplicate Eusapia’s phencmena under the 
same conditions and with the same observers. It is quite possible that 
some reader will here lay this journal down and say to himself that 
surely all these phenomena were exposed in America, and that it is 
strange that I have omitted to mention it. As this misconception is 
very widely spread abroad, and is constantly being repeated, a word 
should perhaps be added at this point. Eusapia Palladino was never 
exposed in America in the way that some writers assert. European 
students had recognised for a long time previously that this medium 
would act suspiciously if she was not most rigorously controlled. In 
dozens of cases she was caught substituting a hand, and often herself 
used to say that she would do so unless the observers. prevented her. 
The simple tricks that she used to play were well known before she 
visited the United States, and all that the American observers did was 
to rediscover with a great flourish of trumpets and with many news- 
paper puffs what had been apparent from the beginning. It is true 
that in a few instances they made more clear what had been previously 
rather obscure, but, generally speaking, the American sittings at which 
Eusapia was supposed to be exposed yielded nothing which had not 
been previously recognised. The experimenters themselves were in 
many cases totally incapable of judging the phenomena, and when 
those with a knowledge of trick methods were present their report is 
vitiated by their complete lack of appreciation of the hysterical factor. 
It must be candidly admitted that hysterics possess powers of trance 
deception which are in abeyance during their normal state. Such a 
condition certainly seems to have been present in the case of Miss 
Burton and was also active in the case of Eusapia. Although pro- 
foundly disagreeing with Dr. Hyslop’s views upon Eusapia, and 
especially with his dislike and distrust of magicians, the importance he 
attached to hysterical states cannot be over-estimated. No one was 
more anxious to dismiss the magician from psychical research than the 
lamented secretary of the American 8.P.R. In article after article he 
castigated both the magician and his methods, believing that no 
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progress in psychic studies would be made until such standards of 
judgment had been finally discarded. For the school to which Dr. 
Hyslop belonged psychical research is the happy hunting-ground of the 
abnormal psychologist. Continental research, according to these 
American critics, is carried out upon radically wrong lines. To Dr. 
Hyslop the investigations in Europe of Eusapia and Eva C. were more 
or less amusing, simply because to him these mediums were hysterics, 
and therefore fit patients for the psychiatrist. What this school of 
thought never seems to realise is that hysteria is not interesting to 
everybody. There are many persons who are much more interested 
in working out the laws of telekinesis than in studying the mental 
condition of those persons in whose vicinity such movements are said 
to take place. These students naturally wish to make sure that these 
phenomena are not produced by normal means, and the magician can 
h:lp them in this matter better than anyone else. The magician does 
not presume to say why a table rises without contact, or why the son of 
Dr. X used his feet and prepared his apports and knew nothing about 
it (Jour. of Amer. S.P.R., Vol. vii., pp. 1-56). He merely records the 
fact that the table did actually so rise, and that the son of Dr. X did 
actually prepare his apports beforehand. Then, when the one class of 
students is satisfied, the abnormal psychologists can step in and dis- 
cover exactly why these people behave as they do. To discard the 
services of the magician would be just as foolish as to discard the 
services of the psychiatrist. The American school thinks of a magician 
as a vulgar music-hall performer whose usual occupation consists in 
making puddings in tall hats. Such a picture is grotesque. No 
intelligent man would dream of calling in the comedy juggling clown 
to investigate the problems of psychical research. As I have indicated 
above, some knowledge of abnormal psychology is as necessary for the 
investigating magician as some knowledge of deceptive contrivances 
is useful for the abnormal psychologist. “‘ Throwing the conjurer out 
of doors,” as advocated by Dr. Hyslop, will help no one, and to the 
mind of the present writer will actually hinder instead of assist the 
progress of psychical research. For that class of student who wishes 
to unravel the mechanical laws underlying the physical phenomena the 
help of the magician is most certainly valuable. When we look back 
at the history of slate-writing mediumship, is it possible that we can 
overlook the benefits derived from a knowledge of the magic art ? 
Even Dr. Hyslop himself admitted that in the case of professional 
frauds the services and knowledge of the magician have been of great 
public utility (Jour. of Amer. S.P.R., Jan. 1913, p. 10). I confess 
that I am unable to understand how a professional medium can be 
dubbed a fraud until he is found out, and to discover his modus operandi 
the services of the magician are to my mind indispensable. 

It seems doubtful whether even the witness of competent magicians 
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would cause the occurrence of the physical phenomena to be admitted 
as an undoubted fact. There are certain persons whose scepticism is 
really a cloak for the blindest credulity. Thus Mr. Joseph McCabe, in 
his recent book (Is Spiritualism Based on Fraud? London, 1920), has 
collected together a great number of instances of mediumship which he 
thinks are all completely fraudulent. His treatment of Eva C., 
Daniel Home, and Mrs. Piper alone make the book worth reading, for 
it is only through carefully studying the writings of the complete 
sceptic that one is able to plumb the depths of his innocent credulity. 
Gentlemen belonging to this school of thought much resemble the 
most believing spiritualists. Fraud is to them what spirits are to the 
others—a satisfactory explanation of all supposedly supernormal 
phenomena. Fortunately, however, they can be passed over with a 
smile, although their contribution to the subject is perhaps of greater 
value than that offered by the convinced believer. The solution of the 
tiddles of psychical research will not be arrived at through the in- 
strumentality of such folk. That solution can only be unfolded through 
much laborious investigation and the exercise of an unwearied patience. 
A mass of material has already been accumulated, and is increasing 
year by year till it bids fair to reach alarming proportions. Yet the 
key which might make the whole intelligible still seems to elude our 
grasp with an exasperating evasiveness. It may very well be that 
there is no one solution to our problem, and that that strange grey 
world of twilight states and ghostly shapes has as complicated a 
structure as our own material universe. The movements of objects 
without contact, the supernormal information imparted by the trance 
mediums, the remarkable phenomena associated with psychometry— 
these and many other kindred mysteries may merely be indications, 
sign-posts, as it were, leading to another world. Perhaps before the 
close of the present century these phenomena, now inexplicable and 
elusive, may be classified and arranged according to scientific methods, 
and may have become an essential part of that division of knowledge 
to which each particularly belongs. To brand all psychical phenomena 
as fraudulent is as foolish as to declare that all are the work of dis- 
carnate intelligences. In no other subject is the exercise of the most 
fearless free thought more urgently required than in psychical research. 
With a balanced mind and sane judgment, coupled with the most 
determined resolution to weigh all in the scales of justice and truth, 
the investigator of the future need have little fear of the motkery or 
credulity of an ignorant world. With these principles set firmly 
before him, he may set out with a bold heart upon his curious quest, 
and, even if failure be his lot, he will surely be rewarded at least by the 
feeling that he has done something, however little, to raise the veil 
upon that mysterious uncharted country which has been the terror 
and delight of so many countless millions of the human family. 
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established the reality of the existence of disembodied 

intelligences is perhaps hardly possible to one who wishes 
to advance no further in speculation than he is compelled by the facts 
of the case. On the other hand, this, I think, may be said without 
eontradiction: that whilst some of the facts brought to light by 
Psychical Research may be adequately explained in terms of the 
already-known forces of nature plus human credulity and human 
deceitfulness, and many more in terms of the theory of subconscious- 
ness, the spiritualistic hypothesis alone is capable of embracing the 
whole. This hypothesis may not be true, but it does seem to fit the 
whole of the facts better than any other. In accordance with the 
eanons of scientific method, therefore, I think it is well for us to accept 
it until (if this should happen) a more satisfactory hypothesis is forth- 
coming. 

It must be noticed, however, that the sort of spiritual world needed 
by the facts and postulated by the theory is in many respects a very 
different world from the heaven and hell of official theology. It is, 
indeed, rather the sort of spiritual world asserted to exist by what, on 
the hypothesis, are the inhabitants of this world itself. This feature 
of self-consistency which characterises the records of Psychical Re- 
search interpreted in terms of the spiritualistic hypothesis is, to my 
mind, one of no little importance, which has, perhaps, not been 
sufficiently emphasised in discussions on the matter. Indeed, the 
divergence between spiritualistic doctrines and those of orthodox 
Christianity is in itself a matter of considerable interest. As the late 
Professor De Morgan remarked in the Preface to his From Matter to 
Spirit: ‘In spite of the inconsistencies, the eccentricities, and the 
puerilities which some of them [the disembodied intelligences ex 
hypothest communicating through spiritualistic mediums] exhibit, 
there is a uniform vein of description running through their accounts ; 
which, supposing it to be laid down by a combination of impostors, is 
more remarkable—even marvellous. Agreement is one part of the 
wonder, it being remembered that the ‘ mediums ’ are scattered through 
the world ; but the other and greater part of it is that the impostors, 
if impostors they be, have combined to oppose all the current ideas of 
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a future state in order to gain belief in the genuineness of their pre- 
tensions !” 

One further notable fact concerning the nature of the spiritual world 
according to modern Spiritualism must be recorded, namely, that 
whilst the spiritualistic theory differs so greatly from orthodox religious 
teaching, it is in so many respects in close agreement with the views 
put forward, and said to be based upon vision, by Emanuel Swedenborg 
in the eighteenth century. Ido not mean to say that modern Spiritual- 
ism appears to have done anything to eonfirm Swedenborg’s specific 
theological doctrines ; but its account of the spiritual world—the 
spiritual world which fits the facts of Psychical Research so admirably 
—of the inhabitants of that world, their relations to each other and to 
us, is in all essentials identical with that of the Swedish seer. 

I have said that the spiritualistic hypothesis more satisfactorily 
than any other accounts for the whole of the facts of Psychical Re- 
search. I do not mean to say that in itself it constitutes, in the 
scientific meaning of the term, an explanation of these facts. It is I 
think, only the first step towards this ; much remains to be done in 
clarifying its concepts and in working out those correlations which 
from the scientific point of view are the essence of “explanation.” 
Spiritualism as a theory suffers from vagueness—we read of psychic 
forces and psychic spheres, higher and lower, and (interminably) of 
vibrations (that blessed word ‘‘ Mesopotamia ”’!) without having in 
reality the least idea of what is meant, and with the suspicion that the 
writer’s niind is in a not dissimilar state from our own. As I have 
intimated, for the man of science, “to explain ” means to correlate. 
For example, he explains the falling of bodies by means of gravitation. 
This means that he shows that all bodies behave in a certain way under 
given circumstances, that they exhibit behaviour which may be 
expressed by means of a mathematical formula. The question 
hwether Newton’s law of gravitation or Einstein’s is true is a question 
hwether the one or the other correlates the larger number of facts of 
behaviour. It may, indeed, be said that no theory is satisfactory 
until it has been mathematically expressed. Mathematics is a uni- 
versal language. It is symbolic logic ; and the tremendous advances 
which have been witnessed during recent years in the sciences of 
Physics and Chemistry especially have been due very largely to the 
Tealisation on the part of physicists and chemists of this fact. Spirit- 
ualistic theory, then, if it is to achieve its end, must become mathe- 
matica] ; and that this is possible can be denied only by those who 
also deny that the hypothesis in question is logical. 

Now, in attempting to accomplish this end we may with advantage 
turn to Swedenborg, because we find associated with his account of 
the spiritual world certain metaphysical theories which are charac- 
terised by a very satisfactory degree of precision. In fact, from one of 
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his early works, namely, his Hieroglyphic Key to Natural and Spiritual 
Mysteries, it appears that he himself realised the possibility of 
expressing his metaphysical ideas mathematically; but he failed to 
follow the matter up. The theories of Swedenborg in question are 
those known as the “Doctrine of Degrees” and the “Doctrine of 
Correspondences,”” with which, no doubt, the majority of my readers 
are acquainted, but which it may be useful very briefly here to sum- 
marise. According tothe Doctrine of Degrees, two absolutely distinct 
types of degrees exist throughout the universe, namely, continuous 
degrees and discrete degrees. The first, as their name implies, exhibit 
continuity, and permit of comparison with one another. Such are 
degrees of temperature, colour, light and shade, position, etc., etc. 
The second type of degrees are discontinuous and incapable of com- 
parison: they are related as end, cause and effect. The relation 
between the Spiritual World and that of Nature is the relation of 
one discrete degree to the other: spirit is the cause, matter is the 
effect. Within each of these degrees, not only lesser discrete degrees, 
but also innumerable continuous degrees exist; and because of the 
causal relation between the two worlds, there is a one-to-one cor- 
respondence between the elements of the one world and those of the 
other. That is to say, to every element of the physical world there is 
a corresponding element of the spiritual world, the relation between 
the physical element and the physical world being identical with that 
between the spiritual element and the spiritual world. Thus, spirit, 
in other words, is related to spirit in all those innumerable ways in 
which matter is related to matter, or, rather, it should be said matter 
is related to matter in innumerable ways because spirit is so related 
to spirit. On the other hand, however, between spirit and matter no 
relation, save the relation (transcending experience) of cause to effect, 
exists. This, Iam afraid, isa very bald statement of a most interesting 
philosophical theory, but it will perhaps suffice for our present purpose. 
Spiritualism teaches that spirit presents to spirit a similar appearance 
as does matter to our sight. Thus, to spiritual sight a spirit appears 
as a human being (not a winged biped,as the artists of orthodox faith 
would have us believe), and the spiritual world appears not so very 
dissimilar from this. To natural sight, however, the things of the 
spiritual realm are non-existent. These and many similar curious 
facts (for such they are asserted to be by both Swedenborg and Spirit- 
ualism) are explained by Swedenborg in terms of his Doctrines of 
Degrees and Correspondences ; and I think it must be admitted that if 
these doctrines can be expressed mathematically, Psychical Research 
will be enriched by a conceptual tool of considerable value. 

Attempts have been made, with some considerable measure of 
success, mathematically to bridge the gulf between matter and spirit 
by means of the geometrical concept of the higher dimensions of 
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space. The theory that spirit transcends the limitations of matter by 
a fourth dimension is an old one. It was, for example, advocated by 
Henry More, the Cambridge Platonist, in opposition to the views of 
Descartes. The best modern works on the subject are, I think, 
Claude Bragdon’s Four Dimensional Vistas (New York, 1916), and 
W. Whately Smith’s A Theory of the Mechanism of Survival (1920). 
For a general discussion of the properties of a fourth dimension of 
space, C. H. Hinton’s The Fourth Dimension (1906) should be consulted, 
and I have attempted achapter on the subject myself in Matter, Spirit, 
and the Cosmos (1916). H. G. Wells’s idea of time as the fourth di- 
mension appears, however, to be confirmed by recent research, and 
forms an essential part of Einstein’s Theory of Relativity. It seems 
necessary, therefore, to postulate a fifth dimension if what I may 
perhaps call “the geometrical mode” of conceiving spirit is to be 
adopted. There is no mathematical objection to this; Mathematics 
recognises no limit to the number of possible dimensions, and spirit 
may, in fact, be of infinite dimensions. 

I shall, however, in the present paper endeavour to explain another 
conceptual tool supplied to us by Mathematics whereby we may, I 
think, bridge the gulf between matter and spirit, and which may be 
found of utility by Psychical Research on its theoretical and explana- 
tory side. The theory in question was first put forward by myself 
in my A Mathematical Theory of Spirit (Rider, 1912), to which the 
interested reader who desires information concerning it beyond that 
here given may be referred. For certain developments I am indebted 
to Professor Herbert Chatley, BSc.; and Dr. Carrington, it is in- 
teresting to note, has devoted the best part of a chapter to the theory 
in his recently published Modern Psychical Phenomena: Recent 
Researches and Speculations (Kegan Paul, 1919). It would, however, 
be a mistake to suppose that there is any opposition between the 
higher-dimensional hypothesis and that which I have here to offer. In 
the solving of such difficult problems as are presented to us by Psychical 
Research, of every organon of thought, mathematical or otherwise, 
which can be pressed into service, the maximum use should be made. 
If Mathematics offers us two such tools—suggests two modes of attack 
—so much the better. And it seems to me highly probable that these 
seemingly different ways of attempting the conquest by thought of 
the problems of spirit will, in the end, coincide, and thus mutually 
confirm each other’s validity. 

The idea that numbers are essentially symbols enshrining a hidden 
meaning and significance—that their mystery is the mystery of the 
Cosmos—is of considerable antiquity. With the history and forms 
of this idea—the important part it played in the speculations of 
Pythagoras and the Kabalists, and in Chinese philosophy and super- 
stition, to mention only its most striking manifestations—I do not 
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here propose to deal. We cannot, however, fail to observe that the 
Pythagorean idea that number is at the basis of all things has received 
tremendous confirmation in the modern atomic and electronic theories 
of matter and the quantum theory of energy. Indeed, these theories 
suggest the theoretical possibility of representing every physical 
existence by means of a system of numerical ratios in so effectual a 
manner that, knowing these ratios, we should know all that is know- 
able concerning the existence in question. In this sense we may, 
I think, quite rightly regard Nature as the embodiment of number. 
and assert that her laws are the manifestation of the laws of number. 
Beyond this, however, it does not seem possible to go. The attempts 
to attach mystical and profound significations to the individual 
numbers,'—in fact, the whole of what may be called the occult phil- 
osophy of numbers—in spite of much that is interesting and even 
impressive, are vitiated by the fact that they are one and all bound 
up with the denary scale of notation. But there is nothing absolute 
or unique about this scale: it is only because man has ten fingers 
that he counts in tens and powers of ten, instead of in sevens, or 
eights, or (what would be most convenient) in twelves, or some other 
number. “A mystical evasion of this difficulty,” writes Professor 
Chatley, “may be arrived at by assuming a dual and fivefold pro- 
pagation of the streams of life, but there remains a suspicion that these 
ideas have been expressed through the medium of ‘ ten’ rather than 
that ‘ten’ should be their expression. Finally,” he concludes, 
“we come to the root of the matter. Is there any virtue in Numbers, 
as such? Unity and Duality are most certainly preponderating 
characteristics in all things, but once the number ‘two’ is exceeded, 
in the attempt to numeralise the universe one has a natural tendency 
to make an arbitrary selection. If you take any of the lists compiled 
by Westcott, Sepharial, or Kozminsky, almost all the references under 
one number will be found to refer to 1pEas evolved by men, not to 
cosmical or even psychic phenomena. Take ‘Seven,’ for example: 
There are seven planets ACCORDING TO THE ANCIENTS, there are seven 
TRADITIONAL days of the week, there are seven angels ACCORDING TO 
MEDLEVAL THEOLOGY, etc. . . . Redgrove’s Root of Minus One stands 
out like a clear star amongst other lights which look suspiciously 
artificial.” * 

What, the reader will perhaps ask, is this “ root of minus one,” and 

1 These significations have naturally been made the basis of various divinatory 
systems. Interested readers should consult Sephatial’s The Kabala of 
Numbers (Rider, 1914) and Dr. Isidore Kozminsky’s Numbers: Their Magic 
and Mystery (Melbourne, 1905). {Modern psycho-analytical research shows that 
these “occult” and “‘ magic” numbers are probably determined by processes 
of unconscious symbolisation in the same way as other signs and symbols of 
reputedly magical properties.—Eb.] 

® Professor Herbert Chatley, B.Sc.: “The Law of Number,” The Occult 
Review, Vol. XVIIL., pp. 39 and 40 (July, 1913). 
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in what manner does it accomplish the solution of the problem that 
confronts us ? 

Let us ask ourselves exactly what this problem is. “ Matter,” 
wrote Carlyle, in Sartor Resartus, ‘‘ exists only spiritually, and to repre- 
sent some idea, and body it forth.” This agrees with the teachings of 
Swedenborg and the spiritualists. Matter is caused by Spirit, or, to 
speak mathematically, matter is a function of spirit. Moreover, it 
would seem, from the standpoint of the Doctrine of Correspondences, 
to be a function of a very simple type, like ax or =, where x (the variable) 
is multiplied or divided by a (a constant), if this doctrine be interpreted 
(as seems the only possible course) to mean that the ratio between 
material representative and spiritual prototype is everywhere constant 
andthe same. The question is, What is this constant ratio ? since, from 
the standpoint of the correlative Doctrine of Degrees, it must be 
utterly unlike every ratio representing the relation between any two 
spiritual existences, or any two material existences. We have so 
to represent spirit and matter, say, by x and y, that by the operation of 
zon x, ymay be produced ; whilst by no operation of yon y, whether 
by means of addition or subtraction, multiplication or division, must 
it be possible to produce z. Moreover, we have seen that Nature, in 
a sense, is the embodiment of number—to symbolise her objects the 
whole of number, using the word as it is ordinarily understood, is 
required, unless we except numbers more gigantic, say, than the total 
numbers of unit elements of matter (unit electric charges ?) and quanta 
of energy in the Universe—numbers so great that we are quite in- 
capable of appreciating or of utilising them. 

The problem of the mathematical symbolisation of spirit, or the 
relation between matter and spirit, would, therefore, seem to be one of 
extreme difficulty, or even perhaps impossible. The solution that I 
venture to offer is, however, so simple, that I am surprised that it was 
not suggested long before it occurred to my own mind. 

Everyone having the least rudiments of education is acquainted 
with at least two? sorts of numbers, namely whole numbers (or in- 
tegers) and fractions. Mathematics, however, introduces us to 
several sorts of numbers other than these, numbers which, as they were 
discovered, were each in turn treated as figments of the mathematician’s 
mind, until applications of practical utility for them were in due course 
discovered. The title “imaginary ” is reserved for the last, speaking 
chronologically,*? although the practical utility of such numbers is 
both ordinal] and cardinal numbers, though they may not be explicitly aware of 
the difference between them. This distinction is not of importance in the present 
discussion 

® Perhaps I should say “ penultimate” instead of “last,” if the recently 


discovered infinite numbers are to be regarded as in a separate class from finite 
numbers. 
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beyond dispute. The name, moreover, is particularly absurd in this 
application because, as we shall perhaps see in a moment, ‘‘ imaginary ” 
numbers are by their very nature impossible for us “to imagine,” i.e., 
to form a mental image of. I shall be compelled, however, to use this 
in every way objectionable name “imaginary ”’ for this sort of numbers, 
but I do hope the reader will notice and bear in mind the force of the 
inverted commas. It is with “imaginary” numbers that my chief 
concern lies, but first of all it will be necessary to say something 
concerning the other types of numbers dealt with in Mathematics. 

** Mathematics,” writes the Hon. Bertrand Russell, “may be 
defined as the subject in which we never know what we are talking 
about, nor whether what we are saying is true.’ This is only his 
jocular way of emphasising the fact that Mathematics is nothing more 
or less than symbolic logic. The question of ‘“‘truth” enters when 
we apply Mathematics. Nature presents to our view diverse quan- 
tities and relations—Mathematics deals with diverse numbers and func- 
tions corresponding to these ; numbers and functions of which truth 
can be asserted only within their appropriate sphere of application. 

For instance, if I am given a problem the answer to which is the 
number of runs scored bya certain player at a cricket-match, then the 
answer must be integral : a fraction would be meaningless and absurd. 
But if, on the other hand, the problem is to find the batting average of 
the player, probably the number will be a fraction. 

Now, let us suppose that the problem is to find a certain length 
measured in terms of a given fixed length, say one foot long. Then 
quite probably the required number will be neither an integer nor a 
fraction. Imagine, for instance, a tesselated pavement, made up of 
identical triangular tiles of such a shape and size that two of them 
placed together form a square 1 foot by 1 foot. Two sides of each 
triangle will be each 1 foot long, whilst the length of the third and 
longer side must be such a number of feet that this number squared 
is equal to 2. Very well! We have learnt in Arithmetic how to 
extract the square root of a number, and we proceed to extract the 
square root of 2. We get 1-41421 . . . and then it begins to dawn on 
us that we have started on an endless and therefore impossible task. 
The square root of 2 (and this also is true of the square and other roots 
of the majority of integral numbers) is neither an integer nor a fraction. 
We can work out fractions which approximate to it with increasing 
degrees of accuracy, such as 1-4, 1-41, 1-414, etc., but we cannot get a 
fraction equal to it exactly. 

Numbers like +/2 in this respect are called incommensurables. 
Other, and most important, incommensurables occur in the study of 
series. 


1 Bertrand Russell, M.A., F.R.S.: ‘‘ Mathematics and the Metaphysicians,” 
Mysticism and Logic, and other Essays (1918), p. 75. 
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Consider the infinite series : 
PEE EAE Et ca saseseeees 

It can be proved that, however large a number one chooses, that 
number can be surpassed by adding up sufficient terms of this series. 
(The reader can, if he has the patience, prove it for any number he 
pleases by actual addition ; but he will certainly find it less trouble 
to master the mathematical proof, which will be found in any text- 
book dealing with convergency and divergency of series.) 

The case of the series 


$H+Et i+ bt He +... eee. 


is, however, quite different, for we find that, however many terms we 
add up, the sum is never quite equal to 2, though we can, by taking 
more and more terms, make it approach as near to 2 as we please— 
thus, three terms add up to 13, which is 3 short of 2; whilst 10 terms 
add up to 1534, which isonly ,}, short of2. We say, therefore, that the 
limiting value of the sum of this series, as the number of terms ap- 
proaches infinity—or, for short, the sum of the series—is 2. 

Now, many series are known whose sums, like the sum of the above 
series, approach to finite limits, but in the case of which these limits 
ate incommensurables. Two very important ones are the following : 


@e= 1494+ 5354+ webs toate tees 
and 

w=4—444—4 +4— Sra eiedl sce 
The sum of the first (always represented by the letter e) is the base of 
the natural system of logarithms, and is nearly equal to the fraction 
2:7183. The sum of the second (always represented by the Greek 
letter 7)is the ratio between the circumference and diameter of any 
circle, and is nearly equal to the fraction 3-1416. But whilst we can 
find fractions nearly equal to e and +—sufficiently accurate for all 
practical purposes of computation and measurement—no fraction 
can be found exactly equal to either of them. Like +/2 and many 
other roots, e and x are neither integers nor fractions, but another sort 
of number. 

A number of indivisible individuals, such as persons, or runs at 
cricket, must be integral ; but the ratio between two integers, such as 
an average, may be either integral or fractional ; whilst the ratio 
between two magnitudes, such as two lengths, may, in addition, be an 
incommensurable. But none of these numbers can be negative. 
Let us suppose, however, that a person, wishing to walk from London 
to Brighton, takes in error the Great North Road, and the question is 
asked, after he has walked 10 miles, How far has he progressed on his 
journey ? The only possible answer is — 10 miles, for he has now to 
travel 10 miles more than when he started. In general, then, if we 
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wish to represent the position of a point in a line relative to a fixed 
point, arbitrarily taken as zero, then we must make use of negative 
quantities, such position implying not only distance but also sense (1.e., 
direction limited to one dimension). The same applies to the measure- 
ment of any physical magnitude or intensity which can be represented 
by a straight line, like electrical potential, or temperature. Thus, in 
the measurement of temperature, the melting-point of ice, when the 
mercury-barometer stands at 760 mm., is arbitrarily taken as zero. 
Temperatures above this, then, are represented by means of positive 
numbers ; temperatures below, by negative numbers. 

It will be seen that integers, fractions, and incommensurables, both 
positive and negative—all of which are termed “real” numbers— 
form an absolute one-dimensioned continuum, stretching from minus 
infinity to plus infinity. It is just because integers and fractions are 
not continuous that they fail for the representation of all possible 
lengths. The integers are like a series of steps, going ever upwards. 
By means of fractions we can shorten the height of the steps as much 
as we please, but we never convert them into a smooth continuous 
slope. Only the incommensurables accomplish this, and thus incom- 
mensurables are necessary to represent the continuous thing we call 
*length.” 

At this point, I am afraid that the reader (if he has not done so 
already) will object and accuse me of inconsistency. He will point 
out that, whilst the theory that length and other physical magnitudes 
and intensities are continuous agrees very well with Swedenborg’s 
Doctrine of Degrees, it does not agree at all with the atomic and 
electronic theories of matter and the quantum theory of energy, which 
I have just invoked in order to justify the speculations of Pythagoras. 
For if there is a least possible unit of matter and a least possible unit 
of energy, then physical magnitudes and intensities cannot be truly 
continuous, but can increase or decrease only by the addition or de- 
privation of these least possible quantities. A few considerations, 
however, will, I think, clear me of this charge, and show that the 
inconsistency is seeming only. In Swedenborg’s theory, the idea of 
“continuous ” is contrasted with that of “discrete”; in physics it 
is contrasted with that of ‘‘discontinuous”’; and “ discrete” and 
“discontinuous ” are by no means identical concepts. In Sweden- 
borg’s theory, between two discrete degrees no relation is possible 
save that of correspondence ; but two discontinuous physical entities 
may be identical or numerically related. Thus in Swedenborg’s works 
the term “continuous” must be understood in a somewhat wider 
sense than that in which it is used by modern physicists. In the 
second place, we have to bear in mind that, behind the discontinuity 
of matter, modern science postulates the absolute continuum of the 
ether. The lengths of the different sides of the tiles used in my 
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illustration above would actually not be incommensurable one with 
the other, because, apart from all such matters as the difficulty of 
manufacture, the discontinuity of matter would necessitate their 
departure from geometric exactitude. But it is possible to conceive 
of figures of the exact shape in question existing in the ether. It may 
be urged that Einstein has abolished the ether, though the relativists 
are by no means agreed about this themselves ; but in any case an 
absolutely continuous medium has to be postulated, even if it be the 
space-time continuum itself. 

In order to proceed further with my argument, it will be necessary 
to utilise the laws concerning the multiplication of positive and nega- 
tive numbers. To establish these would entail a long and possibly 
uninteresting digression, so that I will ask the indulgent reader 
either to accept the accuracy of my word, or else to look up the matter 
for himself in any text-book of Algebra, and I will content myself with 
barely stating the laws in question. These may be summarised 
shortly as follows: The product of two numbers of like sign is a 
positive number ; that of two numbers of unlike sign is a negative 
number, the magnitude of the product being independent of the signs 
of the two factors. Thus: 


+2x4+2=4+4. 


—2x—2=+44. 
+2x—2=—4., 
—2x+2=—4. 


Let us now suppose that we are presented with the problem of solving 
the equation 
a?#+1]1=0, 
or, what is the same thing, 
z= —], 

We have to find a number such that when it is multiplied by itself the 
product is—1. But on referring above we find that there is no positive or 
negative number which will do this, since, whether the number chosen 
is positive or negative, the result of multiplying it by itself will always 
be positive. The early mathematicians said that the solution to the 
equation was impossible, that it was absurd, just as they called +/2 
absurd before a use for it was discovered. The modern mathe- 
matician is wiser, and he realises that the solution of this equation is 
@ new number, entirely different from all the types of numbers we have 
hitherto considered. To distinguish it from these he labels it “im- 
aginary,” and represents it by the symbol ¢. 

Three important and extraordinary properties of ¢ call for immediate 
attention : 

(1) In the first place, we must notice that the square root of any 
negative number can be expressed in terms of i. For example, ~/ — 4 
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is the same as +f —1 X +/ 4,4.e., + 2c0r— 2s Thus, 7 is the basis 
of a whole series of numbers, forming an infinite one-dimensioned 
continuum, and having a one-to-one correspondence with the infinite 
one-dimensioned continuum of “real ”” numbers. 

(2) ‘‘ Imaginary’ numbers are incapable of comparison with 
“real”? numbers. We cannot approximate thereto by means of 
fractions, as in the case of incommensurables. 7 is neither greater nor 
less than 1 (or any other ‘real ” number), nor is it equal thereto. 

(3) Whilst by no arithmetical process whatever—whether it be 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, or division—can we pass from a 
“real ” number to an “imaginary,” the reverse change is the simplest 
possible matter. Thus 7? = —1;and7*, ort x —7,=1. Thisshows 
that there is a sort of absolute superiority pertaining to “imaginary ” 
numbers. For instance, a being living in a world in which “imagin- 
ary’ numbers were, so to speak, the normal and natural numbers, 
would, almost at the beginning of a study of arithmetic, discover 
“real” numbers and the laws concerning them. On the other hand, 
man, who lives in the world of “‘real ’’ numbers has only discovered 
“imaginary ’’ numbers at a late stage in his studies and by an effort of 
mind which proves him to be in some way superior to the world which 
he inhabits. 

The reader, I think, will at once perceive how exactly the relations 
between “‘imaginary ” and “real” numbers symbolise the relations 
between spirit and matter according to the Swedenborgian theory. 
Swedenborg asserts that the worlds of matter and spirit are absolutely 
distinct or discrete—nowhere merging one into the other ; that spirit 
is related to matter as cause is to effect, and, hence, that there is a 
one-to-one correspondence between the constituents of the two worlds. 
“Imaginary” numbers and “real”? numbers form two absolutely 
distinct or discrete series, meeting nowhere save at 0 or nothing, 
between which a one-to-one correspondence exists ; and, whilst by 
the operation of an “imaginary ” number on an “imaginary ” number 
a “real” number may result, the operation of a ‘‘ real” number on a 
“real” number can never produce an “imaginary.” The require- 
ments of Swedenborg’s theory are thus exactly fulfilled. By means 
of “imaginary ” numbers, this theory can be accurately and ade- 
quately mathematically symbolised and expressed ; and the validity 
of this statement, I would point out, is in no way affected by the 
truth or falsity of Swedenborg’s theory. That must be settled by 
Psychical Research. As I have intimated, Swedenborg’s theory is, 
to my mind, the best working hypothesis ; and, since it is capable of 
mathematical representation, it ought to be capable of development 

1 Any root of any number can be expressed in terms of “real” and “im- 


aginary”’ numbers. Numbers partly “real” and partly “imaginary” are 
called “‘ complex.” 
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by mathematical means. This follows at once ifthe nature of Mathe- 
matics as symbolic logic is realised. Psychical Research, therefore, 
has at its hand a most powerful mental tool, which it is, surely, worth 
while to employ to its fullest extent. 

One objection that may occur to the reader to the symbolising of 
spirit by means of “imaginary” numbers must here, however, be 
met. It may be urged that an application has already been found for 
“imaginary ” numbers in the mathematical science of Quaternions, in 
which “imaginary ” numbers are used to represent directed magni- 
tudes ; 2.¢., magnitudes having direction in more than one dimension.? 
But—to repeat it once again—Mathematics is symbolic logic, and the 
fact that one application has been found for one of its symbols or laws 
does not debar us from making others. If, when I found that the 
law 3 + 2 = 5 was true for beans, I was, therefore, debarred from 
applying it to pence, or pounds-weight, or days, I should be in a very 
unfortunate predicament. Moreover, is not the difference between a 
scalar and a vector quantity, that is to say, between one which has 
magnitude only and one which has also direction, not altogether unlike 
that, ex hypothesi, between matter and spirit ? 

Briefly then, I suggest that, just as physical existences may be 
symbolised by means of “real”? numbers, so may corresponding 
spiritual existences be symbolised by corresponding “ imaginary ” 
numbers. This theory suggests to us many new lines of research and 
speculation. With its many implications and applications I do not 
propose here to deal at any length, but it will be useful to see what 
light it sheds on the problem of appearance and reality, especially in 
relation to spiritual existences, as in the phenomena of Clairvoyance, 
for which purpose I shall summarise §§ 48-50 of my work, to which 
reference has already been made. 

Our knowledge of the material world is relative, since the appear- 
ance of things depends not only upon the things themselves, but also 
on the sense-organs by means of which they are perceived. In other 
words, the appearance of a thing depends upon the relation between 
the thing perceived and the sense-organ by means of which it is per- 
ceived, and the same may be said of spiritual perception. In all cases 
a wrong point of view inevitably results in a distorted perception of 
things. Mathematically, then, we may represent appearance by a 
ratio, or at any rate a function of a ratio. Now in the case of both 
physical perception and spiritual perception, this ratio will be repre- 


1 As I have pointed out, in a one-dimensioned continuum only two directions 
are possible: but in a two or higher dimensioned continuum the number of 
possible directions is infinite. There is, therefore, a radical distinction between 
direction in a continuum of one dimension and that in a continuum of more than 
one dimension. The word ‘‘direction” is therefore properly limited to the 
latter, the former being called “ sense.” 
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sented by a “‘real] ’’ number, for the ratio bet ween two “ real”’ numbers 
is a “real” number, as also is that between two “imaginary ” num- 
bers. The first ratio symbolises the appearance of matter for physical 
senses, the latter that of spirit for spiritual senses: in each case the 
appearance is represented by the same sort of number; ¢.¢., it belongs 
to the same category of existence. On these lines, it seems to me, may 
be explained the fact that spirits appear to clairvoyant sight like men 
and women do to physical sight ; andthe quasi-materiality (7.e., materi- 
ality in appearance) of the spiritual world as described in mediumistic 
communications, which has so often been urged against their validity, 
may be similarly explained. Moreover, we see that appearance 
is represented by means of “real” numbers ; that is to say, “real ” 
numbers symbolise the phenomenal world, whilst “imaginary ” 
numbers symbolise that of the noumenal. This, it is interesting to 
note, is quite in accordance with the doctrine that makes the whole 
physical universe a phenomenon, since we see that both a physical 
entity and its appearance are represented by the same type of number. 
“* By the same type of number ’”—not necessarily by the same number, 
since the ratio between two numbers is identical with the first of these 
only in the case in which the second is unity. From this we may 
conclude that, whilst, as concerns the physical world, appearance and 
reality are not necessarily identical, they are not wholly dissimilar, 
and there is a physically real connection between them ; which seems 
to agree exactly with the teachings of modern Science. As concerns 
the spiritual world, however, exactly the opposite of this must be 
inferred, for whilst spirit itself is symbolised by “‘ imaginary ’’ numbers, 
its appearance for spirit is symbolised by “‘real” numbers. That is 
to say, in the spiritual realm appearance and reality are radically 
different, being related only by correspondence. This seems to agree 
with the teachings of Swedenborg and the spiritualists. Speaking 
generally, therefore, it appears that the attempt to solve the problem 
of appearance and reality by the mathematical means I have suggested 
leads to results in accordance with what may be regarded as the best- 
established views and suggests the resolution of certain apparent con- 
tradictions. Of course, I do not pretend that I have done more than 
touched upon the problem and hinted at its solution in what I have said 
above ; but my object is not so much to solve any difficulties or outline 
any philosophy of spirit, as to suggest a mode of attack which may 
be found useful by those who wish to co-ordinate and explain the 
puzzling facts brought to light by Psychical Research. 

It is in this spirit, with the desire that research in the widest sense 
of the word may be stimulated, that I will terminate what I have to 
say by offering two or three speculations, which may or may not 
ultimately prove to be of value, but which I think are worth while 
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following up in the hope that the former case will prove to be true. 
For the first I am indebted to Prof. Herbert Chatley. 
ProfessorChatley points out that the so-called transcendental func- 
tions of Mathematics possess certain quasi-spiritual properties, such as 
rhythm or periodicity. A very simple function of this type, which is 
of fundamental importance in Trigonometry, is the function sin #. 
If we give to x gradually increasing (“‘real ”’) values, we find that sin x 
passes through a certain series of (‘‘real’’) values, which series of 
values is then repeated over and over again for ever. We can re- 
present these changes graphically by a sort of wavy line. Now, the 
interesting thing to notice is that, in order to represent sin z alge- 
braically, we have to make use of the “imaginary” unit . Thus: 


* é 
Sin z = 


The only alternative is to use an infinite series of real numbers. “‘ The 
spiritual analogy,” writes Professor Chatley, “is fairly obvious to 
anyone who realises the nature of the symbols,” adding that “‘in this 
connection Leibniz’s definition of Divinity as ‘ the infinite differentia] ° 
is relevant.” 

My second speculation has reference to the nature of time. In 
Einstein’s theory we are told that the world is a four-dimensioned 
continuum of which space and time are co-ordinate elements. This, 
however, is not quite an accurate description of the Einsteinian world. 
It is found that if time is taken as the fourth co-ordinate, the geometry 
of the time-space thus obtained diverges from that of Euclid in a most 
remarkable manner. It is true that, if we follow Einstein through the 
special theory of relativity to the general theory, we are obliged to 
give up Euclid’s geometry anyway. But the divergences from Euclid’s 
system that are thereby necessitated are local divergences merely, 
produced by,or giving rise to (either view is permissible), gravitational 
fields. The divergence from Euclid’s system occasioned by taking 
time as our fourth dimension is of quite a different nature from this. 
It is not local, nor has it anything to do with gravity. Moreover, the 
divergence only appears in such sections of time-space as contain the 
time dimension, and not in any others. This anomaly can be entirely 
eliminated if with Minkowski (and Einstein, I gather, also approves of 
this) we take, not time for our fourth dimension, but time multiplied 
by the ‘‘imaginary ” unit ¢. 7, therefore, would seem to be a factor 
capable of converting time into space. Does this account for the fact 
that time appears to us to be so very different from space ? Does it 
mean that time is related to space in a manner somewhat similar to 
that in which spirit is related to matter? This idea would appear to 
agree very well with Professor Alexander’s speculation of time as the 


1 See The Occult Review, Vol. XVII., p 108 (Feb., 1913). 
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soul of space,’ as also with the Bergsonian philosophy ; but it seems 
difficult to harmonise with the teachings of Swedenborg, to whom space 
and time were both equally appearances. 

Finally, it may be suggested that the method of siathiseautiodl 
symbolisation I have outlined may be applied to the clarifying of such 
concepts as psychic force and psychic energy. I have already very 
briefly attempted something in this way ia a letter on “‘ The Nature of 
the Will,” publishedin The Occult Review for May, 1914 (Vol. XIX., 
pp. 290 and 291). I refrain from repeating this line of speculation 
here, partly because I can see an apparently irreconcilable contradic- 
tion between it and what I have above suggested concerning the nature 
of time, and, more especially, because Kinstein’s work has introduced 
such profound modifications in scientific views of the physical universe, 
that it will be necessary for all of us to reconsider and redefine what we 
mean by physical force and physical energy ; and before this is ac- 
complished, it seems futile to attempt any definition of psychic force 
and psychic energy. 

Thisis the sum of what I wish to say. Much of it,no doubt, is of a 
highly speculative nature ; but if it shall prove in any way conducive 
to research, if it shall enable merely one small fragment of the Unknown 
to be conquered by the human mind, I shall feel well content. 


1 See Space, Time and Deity, by 8. Alexander, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A. (1920). 
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present day and the civilisations of the past would seem to 

lie not in intellectual achievement, nor in religious and 
moral enlightenment, nor in political and social structure, but in 
something else ; in some fact which presents not merely a difference of 
modification or degree of development in these directions of human 
growth between one age and another, but a difference of kind. The 
radical distinction of which we speak is found in a change of purview 
whereby is shut out from the scene of our practical life the intrusions of 
supernatural agency. By this change of the axis of mental vision we 
necessarily come to regard the working of natural elements and forces 
as sufficient explanation of the physical phenomena which affect us in 
various ways for good and for ill in our every-day relations with the 
outside world. This substitution of the natural for the supernatural 
in mundane affairs (the distinguishing feature of modern civilisation) 
is the essential condition of being of the physical sciences, whose 
development is one of the chief characteristics of our time: it has 
opened to us a mental outlook to which (speaking generally) the vision 
of all previous civilisations was closed. We may inquire by what ex- 
citement and process this change has come about ? 

It is reasonable to suppose that in those parts of the world where 
earthquakes, tornadoes, volcanic eruptions, plagues, and other violent 
and unexpected physical disturbances are of frequent occurrence, 
Nature would be regarded as arbitrary and capricious—in a word, 
disorderly. In such circumstances, the mind, feeling powerless to 
understand its physical environment, would naturally turn away from 
the serious consideration of purely physical facts, and would occupy 
itself with the contemplation and study of its own being: in which 
exercises the imagination and the moral faculties would be principally 
engaged. On the other hand, in tranquil climes where such physical 
disturbances are absent, or are present only rarely and on a small 
scale, the phenomena of the natural world would seem to be sufficiently 
stable and orderly to be calmly observed and classified. In such 
calmer conditions the direction of thought would be objective rather 
than subjective (for the tendency of mental activity is instinctively 
outward before it is inward), and in the absence of any active causes 


TT fundamental difference between the civilisation of the 
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prejudicial to the sustained prosecution of such thought, knowledge of 
the phenomena of Nature would be acquired, and the laws governing 
them discovered, and the pursuit of such study would take the place 
of mental speculation. We find that this hypothesis (which has been 
advanced by Buckle and other writers to suggest the influence of 
environment upon evolution as a force determining intellectual direc- 
tion) coincides with the facts ; for, speaking generally, it is in the East 
andin some parts of southern Europe, where, because of the frequency 
of violent physical paroxysms such as we have indicated, the im- 
pression has been forced upon the mind that Nature is disorderly, 
that the natural sciences have been neglected ; whilst the same cause 
has there favoured the culture of poetry, philosophy, and theological 
speculation. It would thus appear that this new view of life which 
excludes the agency of the supernatural (in the vulgar sense of that 
term) has been brought into our experience by the march of civilisation 
from the tropics to the temperate zones. And this geographical 
progress presents a feature which is characteristic of all evolution, for 
in each state of development in the gradual growth of our knowledge 
of natural laws, something of the old order is found in combination 
with something of the new. Thus, in the history of astrology, al- 
chemy, and the healing art of the medicine man (all subjects slowly 
evolved from one form or another of the ancient so-called sciences of 
augury, magic, and sorcery ') are seen the gradual transitions from 
supernaturalism to naturalism, from superstition to knowledge, in 
whose course we must expect to find amongst the products of growth 
some unripe fruits, some half-truths, or truths stillinthe making. And 
if we regard superstition as ‘“‘credence based upon insufficient evi- 
dence,”’ then we may say that such changes represent the scientific 
development of faith—that is, of that kind of faith which is directly 
consequent upon intellectual judgments, since they show the constant 
tendency for that which is within the domain of knowledge, to absorb 
or digest, or else to reject or dispel that which is without. Of all 
sciences, that of medicine has been the most fettered by the spells of 
superstition,andthe cause of this it is not, perhaps, difficultto perceive. 
We feel no intimate connection between astronomy or geology, chem- 
istry or botany, and ourselves: we do not spontaneously associate 
their facts with our experience ; they seem to have no special claims 
upon our personal attention ; their relation to our peace of mind, if 
any, is not obvious ; the average man, therefore, is content to leave 
the study of them to specialists. But the subject of medicine has 


1 It is interesting to note in this relation that it was enacted by 34 and 35 
Henry VIII., Cap. VIII. “for the avoiding of sorceries, witchcrafts, and other 
inconveniences,” that no person within the City of London, nor within seven miles 
of the same, should practise as physician or surgeon without being first ex- 
amined, approved, and admitted by the Bishop of London. 
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altogether a different influence. It is one about which every layman 
thinks he knows something: wherein he feels that he can make dis- 
coveries for himself whose value may be submitted to personal tests 
which are peculiarly convincing. Moreover, he is suspicious of 
methods that ignore his cherished nostrums, or thwart his fancies, and 
is prone to resent suggestions that magnify his grievances, as well as 
those that belittle them. Medical science has, therefore, the difficult 
task of mollifying this unfriendly spirit before it can be sure of en- 
larging its experience. For in medicine the mere knowledge of the 
expert of materia] facts is insufficient to effect the full design of this 
science, whose end is attained only when such knowledge is applied. 
In this application the science of medicine has a subjective as well as 
an objective bearing. Its truths to fructify must be applied to natures 
that are complex—to natures, that is to say, wherein not only have 
prepossessions to be combated, and individual idiosyncrasies to be 
counterpoised, but two special personal forces have to be encountered 
which may either powerfully increase their influence or rudely impair 
it. These forces acting and reacting upon one another are faith and 
imagination—twin forces whose value directly, or indirectly, as helpful 
allies in the treatment of many diseases is now universally admitted. 
But prepossessionsand unreasoning faith, and a disorderly imagination, 
are the mental conditions most favourable to superstition: hence we 
may conclude that the comparatively slow development of medical 
sciencemay be largely explained by the presence at almostevery stage 
of its practice of these obstructions to its growth. But such ob- 
structions surely indicate that those who would minister to the body 
diseased should be not only physicians but psychologists : a fact which 
was perhaps perceived by the ancients, who united physician-craft 
and priest-craft in the same individual because both physic and 
religion are associated with psychology.? 

The mental science, then, which is of special value in the practice 
of medicine,refers not to logic and ontology, but rather to the study of 
the emotions, appetites, desires, and sensuous perceptions, and also of 
the memory, whose phenomena we cannot doubt are in a special degree 
sympathetically associated with the nervous system. 

Belief in supernatural interference in mundane affairs is, therefore, 
not necessarily due to the absence of mental culture, nor to the pos- 
session of special knowledge of supernatural agencies (for there can be 

1 “The physician must be able to make his patient believe in him, for without 
this faith his ministrations may be as nothing.’—Dr. Ernest 8. Reynolds at 
Manchester. 

3 “* Among savages, their first physicians are a kind of conjurers, or wizards, 
who boast that they know what is past, and can foretell what is to come. Thus, 
superstition, in its earliest form, flowed from the solicitude of man to be delivered 
from present distress, not from his dread of evils awaiting him in a future life, and 
was originally ingrafted on medicine, not on religion.” —Dr. E. Berdoe, The Origin 
and Grouth of the Healing Art 
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no systemised knowledge of arbitrary activities), butsimply to ignorance 
of the laws of Nature. In modern civilisation, where the phenomena 
of Nature are sedulously studied, where the physical world appeals 
to the understanding rather than to the imagination, such belief can 
have no place in the general mind. If it be found at all, it can only be 
in those individuals who are ignorant of such study, or are insensitive to 
such appeal, and who therefore do not represent the general spirit of 
theirage. On the other hand, in primitive communities and in ancient 
civilisations supernaturalism is everywhere conspicuous: in their 
theologies and philosophies, in their customs, traditions, literature,and 
laws. It would be interesting to follow the influence of this fact in 
these directions amongst different peoples at different periods of 
human progress; to trace the part it has played in ancient cos- 
mogonies and cosmologies, in the arts of peace, and in the fortunes of 
war, in shaping human lives and institutions, and, perhaps, the des- 
tinies of nations ; but such pursuit would carry us far beyond the 
scope of this essay. Here we must confine our attention to one 
particular branch of the subject, namely, to the supernaturalism which 
has been connected with the theory of disease. On the threshold of 
this limited inquiry we are struck with the universality of this super- 
stition. Look where we may, we can find no part of the world where 
at one time or another it has not prevailed and flourished. What is 
no less remarkable is the uniformity of character it displays in all 
climes and under all conditions. We cannot, of course, argue from 
this universality and this uniformity of belief to the truth of the theory, 
as,for instance, Imlac argues in Rasselas with reference to apparitions. 
Dr. Johnson sought to establish from the universal belief in apparitions 
a very definite theory, namely, that the dead return ; and it may be 
that he regarded such appearances as miraculous in the common sense 
ofthat term. But it would seem that he confounded evidence of facts 
with evidence of the theory advanced to cover them ; for universality 
of belief in matters which appeal to the senses is only evidence of a 
common experience, and is of a different nature from the belief con- 
cerning their causes. There is nothing in the experience of an ap- 
parition as a bare fact, any more than of a mirage, that necessarily 
presupposes the suspension of natural laws: but the theory before us 
of the causes of disease takes supernatural intervention on the physical 
plane as a postulate. 

A few examples taken from a mass of trustworthy evidence of this 
world-wide belief in supernatural causes of human ills will show the 
similarity of form in which the superstition has appeared amongst 
different races at different periods. 

In Ellis’s Polynesian Researches we read that in the Society and 
Sandwich Islands ‘“‘every disease was supposed to be the effect of 
direct supernatural agency, and to be inflicted by the gods for some 
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crime against the tabu [things sacred] of which the sufferers had been 
guilty, or in consequence of some offering made by an enemy to procure 
their destruction.”’ Death, itself, even caused in warfare, was not 
regarded as an effect in a chain of natural causes, but was referred to 
the direct influence of the gods arbitrarily exerted. Again, poisonous 
substances were considered to be not harmful in themselves, but 
vehicles of divine vengeance. And what is true in this relation of these 
islands is true, with very slight modifications, of the whole of the 
Polynesian group. Concomitant with such superstition, wherever it 
may be, we find that the physicians of the people are also invariably 
their priests. Thus Hakluytsays in his account of Laudonniére’s early 
description of the natives of Florida: ‘‘They have their priests, to 
whom they give great credit because they are great magicians, great 
soothsayers, and callers of devils. These priests serve them instead of 
phisitians, and chyrurgians.” In the same sense, Halkett, in his 
Historical Notes speaks of the Indians of North America, and, quoting 
Doctor Morse, tells us that the smallpox which raged amongst the 
Hurons (whom he describes as both intelligent and modest, and much 
in advance of all the Indians whom he had visited) was ascribed by 
them to the diabolical sorceries of the Christians, and that this belicf 
obtained as lateas 1820—that is, two hundred years after Christianity 
had been first planted amongst them by the Jesuits. We read of the 
same form of superstition in Dr. Buchanan’s Journey through Mysore. 
The author found in that country that every caste, ‘‘ with the exception 
of the Brahmans, Mussulmans, and those who pretend to the rank of 
Kohatri,” believed that bodily diseases were directly due to the wrath 
of evildeities.1 Where a cure was possible, it could only be effected 
by the priest ; and if medicaments were employed in the treatment 
of the sick, they were composed of leaves which were supposed not to 
have any inherent or natural healing power, but to derive whatever 
beneficial influence they might convey from the fact that they had been 
culled from trees consecrated to the divinity who was supposed to 
inftict the distemper. One would imagine that the discovery of the 
healing powers of certain leaves would be the cause, and not the 
effect, of the consecration to a divinity of the trees to which they 
belonged ; and if such were so originally, it shows how completely the 
mind may be diverted from the natural aspect of a case to the super- 
natural ; how the perception of moral values may become blurred. 
For these healing trees are consecrated not to benign powers, but to 


1 Mr. Hylton-Simpson’s recent discoveries indicate that the art of trepanning 
was known to the ancients. This is borne out by the surgical instruments found 
in Isnia, which date from the first or second century a.D. But the operation of 
drilling the cranium as it is still practised amongst the savages of the South Sea 
Islands is not for the removal of diseased matter, but for the liberating of the evil 
spirit which is supposed to be in possession of the head of the patient. 
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malign. For gods of health we look in vain in the beliefs of very 
primitive peoples, who, regarding medicaments as charms to ward off 
evil spirits, cannot have any conception of therapeutics as a system of 
knowledge as understood by us: but the divinities who are the authors 
of disease are everywhere in evidence. Aisculapius, Machaon, Po- 
dalirus, Hygeia, Abbuto, and the other healing powers of their kind, 
only make their appearance in the mythologies when the laws of 
Nature become objects of study. 

The uniformity of the superstition we are considering is shown also 
in the means employed to avert the wrath of the powers of evil, as well 
as to appease it. These means are invariably sacrifices, of birds and 
beasts, of fishes and reptiles, and even in some cases—as with the dire 
goddess Kali of the Hindus, Dabaiba of the early people of Panama, 
Huitzilopochtli of the ancient Mexicans, and T'yphon of the Egyptians— 
of human beings.! 

These sacrifices are accompanied in every country where they 
obtain by fanatical rites wherein great stress is laid upon the actual 
pouring out of the blood of the victim, as if in some way the sick, for 
whom invocations are made, could only be saved by blood. Such is 
the leading idea, notwithstanding their different divinities, amongst 
the Benins and other West African tribes, amongst the negroes of 
Algeria, and the natives of South Africa ; amongst them all their evil 
gods who make diseases are only to be propitiated by the shedding of 
blood. And it is noteworthy that the blood so shed is in some cases 
sprinkled over the fetish, in others over the priest who performs the 
sacrifice, and in others, again, over the sick and upon the lintels of their 
dwellings. There are places where under the influence of civilisation 
this idea of propitiation connected with the supernatural cause of 
disease has been lost, and yet the belief in the efficacy of this blood- 
shedding remains. When, for example, the Provéngal peasant with a 
sick child loses his confidence in his family physician (a confidence 
easily shaken), he will buy a pigeon, and, summoning his family and 
friends to the sick bed, will in their presence kill the bird in such manner 
that its blood shall flow over the patient. That these ignorant people 
are guided in this practice by any special knowledge of natural thera- 
peutic agents cannot be supposed, and we must conclude that this 
custom is a relic of the superstition that diseases are arbitrarily caused 
by supernatural evil beings whose temper can only be assuaged by the 
outpouring of blood. # 


2 Human sacrifices held an important place in the religion of the Mexicans. 
Cortez and his companions are said to have found in 1519 thirty-six thousand 
human skulls in the temple of their national god Huitzilopochtli. 

2 One is almost inclined to class with this relic the barbarous practice of 
“*blood-letting "’ so rife but a generation or so ago, of which the brass cups over 
the shop of the barber, and his gay pole with its stripes of blue, red, and white 
{to signify veins, blood, and bandages) are the only signs that now remain. 
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We may say in passing that, although the pigeon is probably 
employed by the poor in the rite we have mentioned because of its 
comparative cheapness, in the old forms of divination it was held in 
special favour, and, indeed, is so regarded at the present day in Egypt, 
Syria, Arabia, and in the East generally. It is to the Muslim what the 
fowl was to the Greeks and Romans, who bred and protected that bird 
for the practice of augury and divination.’ 

Examples of these forms of supernaturalism might be indefinitely 
multipled. Wherever obtains the belief that diseases are cured by 
direct and arbitrary supernatural agency, there also is found the belief 
in evilsupernatural powers who producethem. These are but different 
aspects of the same superstition. Their identity lies in the fact that 
both ignore the laws of Nature. Wherever the belief obtained that 
trees, mountains, and water possessed souls that became sylvan deities, 
sprites, and nymphs who cast a net of enchantment about the course of 
human lives ; wherever it was held as a tenet of religious faith that 
every branch and object of Nature, including the vital organs of the 
human body, had its own particular presiding divinity who was to be 
persuaded by invocations and propitiated by sacrifices, there could be 
no confidence in the stability of natural laws, no intelligent apprecia- 
tion, even, of their meaning, and, consequently, the conditions essential 
for their study would be wanting. And this attitude of mind is 
reflected in all mythologies. It has occasioned polytheism ; it has 
been adjusted to monotheism ; in part it was the forerunner of the 
pantheism of the Greeks ; and it may be the primitive form of the 
conception of Divine Immanence. 

The real hold which this supernaturalism had upon the people of 
the old civilisations is shown by the tenacity with which the early 
converts to Christianity, who had renounced their mythologies, clung 
to many of the superstitions which were based upon them. On the 
authority of St. Chrysostom we learn that at Antioch (the place where 
it is supposed the title of Christian was first used) it was believed by 
the disciples of the new faith that coins bearing the effigy of Alexander 
the Great * had the power of averting disease, and on this ground they 
bound them about their feet and heads. 

1 See Leviticus xii. 8 and xiv. 49. 

The early Christian Church regarded the dove as the symbol of the Holy 
Ghost, and instances are recorded (by Eusebius and others) of candidates for 
sacted offices having been elected thereto because doves had been observed to 
settle upon their heads. In this way Severus and Euortius were chosen for the 
sees, respectively, of Ravenna and Orleans. The dove was held in high estima- 
tion by the Semitic nations. According to Lucian, it was worshipped by the 
Assyrians and Samaritans. The Red Indians and Mandans of North America, 
the New Zealanders, and South Sea Islanders—all have legends concerning this 
bird which suggest the Mosaic narrative of the Flood. 


* Alexander the Great was declared by the oe priests of the god 
Amun (Ammon) to be the son of Jupiter. 
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Again, Bingham, in his Antiquities of the Christian Church, tells us 
that Constantine suffered ‘‘the heathen in the beginning of his Re- 
formation for some time, not only to consult their augurs in public, but 
also to use charms by way of remedy for bodily distempers,” and 
further, “‘that many Christians adhered to these practices. Their 
charms and amulets were called pertammata and phylacteria, and they 
were supposed to drive away many diseases, and preserve the wearers 
from dangers.”” The Church at the Council of Laodicea raised its 
voice against these practices, and Chrysostom, Basil, and Epiphanius 
told the Christians that, although such methods actually effected cures, 
still, “it would be better to die than to go to the enemies of Christ and 
be cured after that manner.” Indeed, death was to be recommended 
under such circumstances as it would be a kind of martyrdom. And 
from these facts Bingham rightly concluded that “this piece of super- 
stition of trying to cure diseases without physic was deeply rooted in 
the hearts of many Christians.” So powerful was the effect of their 
mythology upon the Greeks that even Plato did not always deem it 
prudent to criticise their tenets too closely. He could find no grounds 
for the popular belief in the dogma that gods were generated from the 
union of Uranus and Gaea, but he abstained from affirming his own 
judgment on the matter, and shirked the responsibility of deciding the 
merits of so obscure and difficult a subject by referring the question to 
the evidence of those who declared themsel ves to be the actual offspring 
of those divinities, on the ground that such witnesses must of course 
know their own family affairs! M. Martin, in his Etude sur le Timée 
supposes that Plato was in this instance speaking ironically ; but 
whether this be so or not, the fact remains that he was unwilling to 
disturb a deeply-rooted superstition which dated back at least to 
Hesiod, namely, the belief that these divinities who were worshipped 
throughout Greece presided over cities and families, intervened in the 
public and private affairs of mortals, and healed their diseases. What 
is true of the enduring influence of the supernaturalism of the Greek 
and Roman mythologies is true also of the Egyptian. It clung to the 
Christians of the ancient Coptic Church, whose religious system has 
been described as “‘a heterogeneous mass of false doctrine, idolatrous 
rites, and superstitious ceremonies,” and it is reflected in its off-shoot, 
the Christian Church of Abyssinia, whose adherents, we are told by 
missionaries, are so ignorant of what is meant by law in the realm of 
Nature that they believe that all diseases may be averted or cured by 
the dust from the graves of their saints. 

As in the East, this ignorance is displayed in the popular faiths of 
the North. So tenacious were the Finns of their ancient mythology 
that for four hundred years they blended its superstitions with their 
Christianity. This may, perhaps, be in some measure accounted for 
by the fact that they were converted to Christianity, by the fanatical 
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papist monarch Eric the Ninth of Sweden, at the point of the sword, 
but the principal cause of their tardy acceptance of the new doctrines 
in their entirety was probably owing to the difficulty experienced by 
the missionaries in persuading them that one form of supernaturalism 
was nearer to the truth than another. If the Christian Trinity were 
true, why not their own Jumala? If they were to worship Mary, 
“the Mother of God,” why not their own Mielikki? If they were to 
believe in Satan, why not in their own Hitsi? Were not their own 
bloody sacrifices atonement by blood ? 4 

In the Finnish mythology, as elsewhere, various divinities, good 
and evil, are supposed to exercise over the different phenomena of 
Nature an arbitrary and independent sway, and amongst them is a 
special evil spirit who is the author of all disease ; and such is the 
character also of the early religious faiths of the Norwegians and 
Lapps. Thus from these, as from the other beliefs we have briefly 
noticed, is excluded any conception of fixed order in the physical 
universe, and, therefore, of a causal relation between natural 
phenomena. 

Now it may here appear that if the radical characteristic of human 
development is the presence of knowledge of the laws of Nature, and 
of confidence in their immutability, and if superstition be the inevitable 
outcome of the absence of such knowledge and confidence, then the 
system which professes to cure or alleviate bodily disease by faith must 
be condemned as retrograde. This conclusion would be inevitable if 
the faith-healer interpreted the term supernatural in the vulgar sense, 
wherein is implied the suspension of, or arbitrary interference with, the 
laws of Nature by direct Divine Action. But if we rightly interpret 
their view, adherents of the theory of mental healing take a different 
standpoint. To those who believe that physical health may be 
maintained, ? and many diseases alleviated or cured by mental action, 
the phenomena attending the different subjective modes or exercises 
employed in “faith ” treatment are natural in the true sense, in that 
they are orderly, or governed by laws; and the relation between 
subjective conditions and their objective effects is a natural one, as 
that between thought and molecular action—between volition and 
bodily movements—is natural. And further, all phenomena are 
natural, the supersensuous no less than the physical, the unseen no less 
than the seen. 

This conception of Nature includes all experience, subjective and 

* See Leviticus xvii. 11. ee POR A ae, 

2 Dr. Cooke, writing in the Arena, says that after many years’ study of mental 
therapeutics he is satisfied that their greatest value is in the department of 
preventive medicine: “I believe that more diseases could be prevented by 
studying the minds and souls of youth, and by correcting abnormal tendencies 


in them, than be cured in later life by any amount of treatment, no matter of 
what kind.” 
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objective, all divine means which are associated with every mani- 
festation of life, of thought, and of feeling ; and if with this all-embrac- 
ing meaning of Nature the term supernatural may be preserved,it can 
only be to distinguish the phenomena of the spiritual life from those 
of the physical. It is because any proposition standing upon a base 
such as this claims justly the attention of the scientific mind that we 
have here dwelt upon the matter somewhat at length. Because of 
this foundation the student may feel assured that his investigations, 
whithersoever they may lead, will not entrap him in a maze of con- 
tradictions, nor plunge him from the firm earth into the void. At the 
same time, he must not limit his conception of science (as the physicist 
of the present day, when the different branches of physical science are 
highly specialised, is too prone to do) to the knowledge of physical 
nature alone, but must extend it to include knowledge of mental and 
spiritual facts as well as physical. 

We understand, then,that by “‘faith-healing ”’ something more is 
meantthan thecurative powerof mere belief or trustin some mysterious 
unseen agency. It implies a spiritual attitude which may be pro- 
ductive of a curative agent, or friendly to the operation of such. In 
this light it resembles in a measure the belief which a self-confident 
man has in his own powers. The mere belief does not direct his aim, 
nor fashion his ends, but it supplies a constant propelling energy which 
sustains his efforts to their crowning point. But it means more than 
this. The mind in the attitude which we have here called faith, in 
contemplating life and the world, is conscious of a complete trust in 
the rightness and fitness of things; it has nothing in common with 
the mere dreamer ; its optimism is an enthusiasm ; it feels that man is 
a divinely appointed instrument in the work of transmuting all that 
jars the ear, offends the eye, and wounds the sensibilities, into music 
beauty, and joy. It discerns in Nature her tireless striving to make 
whole—that is holy, to sanctify mind and body—which is to bless 
with health, and thus to establish a perfect adjustment of spiritual and 
physical relations.’ 

This leaning and tone and movement of the intellect and affections 
brings us into rapport with all those beneficent influences that are near 
at hand and ever ready to flow into and gladden our whole being. 
The healing agent which faith such as this enforces and informs is 
“nerve energy,” the “ vital fluid,” the force which urges every func- 
tion, and animates every particle of the human organism. It may as 
appropriately be called the life agent as the healing ; for disease is 
not some positive thing in the body that has to be driven out of it, but 
some hindrance to the normal flow of the vital force whose office is to 


1 “The old word for ‘holy’ in the Teutonic language, ‘ heilig,’ also means 
‘healthy.’ ’—Thomas Carlyle, Inaugura] Address at Edinburgh. 
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energise the vital organs so that they may vigorously perform their 
functions, to repair waste, and to carry off useless residues. It is the 
maldistribution and discharge of vital energy that constitute dis- 
temper. 3 

There may be poison in the system whose presence in some causal 
relation synchronises with this condition, and it is the part of the 
healer to drive it out ; but the poison is not the disease. The question 
therefore arises, What can be done by the mind of the patient—by the 
master of the brain and nerves of the patient, and therefore of the 
centres wherein the vital force of the body is elaborated, whence it is 
propelled, and its flow ordered—to employ this agent to re-establish 
the normal conditions of health ? The forces which in different forms 
and degrees go to set up and maintain these conditions are everywhere 
ready to express themselves. They flow into us from our material 
surroundings, and we call their action chemical, electrical, magnetic ; 
they flow into us from our animate surroundings and we call them 
animal spirits, odic emanations, personal magnetism ; they flow into 
us from the soul-life about us, and we call them moral influences, hope, 
courage, sympathy, andlove. Ina word, the recuperative and curative 
powers resident in and native to each one of us may be reinforced and 
invigorated by these vitalising streams through faith—that spiritual 
attitude which prepares within us a sensitiveness to receive, and an 
alertness to appropriate every health-giving influence within our 
sphere for beneficent service in the laboratories of body and mind.* 

But we must here inquire what are the grounds of the belief that 
special mental states or exercises may affect the physical organs and 
their functions ? Briefly stated, this belief rests upon the natural 
nexus between mind and body, and upon the voluntary character of 
many of the phenomena which depend upon this relationship. Thus, 
volition, which is a mental act, can produce a large number of bodily 
movements ; in other words, the vital force in the body can be trans- 
mitted at will in many directions and produce visible effects. But 
between such effects and the initial volition, energy must pass through 
a multitude of invisible channels, and produce hidden effects.* 

1 According to an old and widely-accepted theory of medicine, now aban- 
doned, there were held to be four principal moistures or humours in the body on 
which depended physical and mental fitness. When these were well mixed or 
tempered they were productive of good bodily health, conjoined with a kindly 
frame of mind ; and when ill-tempered, the reverse. Hence the original use of 
the words ‘‘ good-tempered,” ‘ good-humoured,” and ‘“‘ distemper ’’—that is 
badly-mingled humours making for diseases and evil moods. 

2 That this receptiveness is not always present is shown by the fact that, 
the actual physical effects of substances administered to the sick vary often in a 
remarkable degree with the individual temperaments of the patients, and not 
infrequently are determined by their imagination and prejudices. 

3 For the influence of volition upon the human aura—its quality, develop- 


ment and colour—see The Human Atmosphere, by Walter J. Kilner, M.B. (Can- 
tab), M.R.C.P., ete. (1911). 
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There is an analogy between such action and those phenomena of 
memory which show that the links missing in a chain of associated 
ideas (the ideas, that is to say, which are concealed in the subliminal 
self) must be actually energised, since the effects which are produced 
in consciousness can only be explained by such excitement.! 

So we may infer that what are called the involuntary organs and 
parts of the body may be actually influenced by the Will, though not 
consciously in the same degree as the voluntary. We may not be 
able to demonstrate that volition has a direct power over the heart, 
but as there is a harmonious relation between the movements of the 
heart and the movements of the lungs, volition may influence cardiac 
action through the respiratory system, which may be controlled to a 
considerable extent by the Will.* 

Thus, if we run or otherwise violently exert ourselves, we increase 
the action of the heart because we accelerate respiration ; but the 
same effect would ensue if we were to sit down, and by an act of 
volition breathe very quickly. Similarly, the action of the heart may 
be reduced by a course of very slow breathing, and weak or inter- 
mittent action be strengthened or corrected by long and deep breathing. 
It may be thrown into dire disorder by fear and disappointment, or 
greatly energised by sudden joy. The importance of these homely 
facts is realised when we consider that whenever any organ is affected 
the heart is probably affected at the same time. This sympathy is 
certainly often observed with reference to the lungs, the stomach, the 
kidneys, the liver, and the brain. The intimate relation between 
mental and physical states is further illustrated by the effect of the 
emotions upon the blood-vessels, as in blushing from the feelings of 
embarrassment or shame ; by the qualities courage and determination 
which convey energy to the nerves and muscles ; and, generally, by 
those numerous dispositions and inclinations of the mind—such as 
grief, anger, anxiety, hope, contentment and their opposites, which 
express themselves in the lineaments and gestures of the body. Ex- 
amples of these are familiar to all, but especially may be noted the 


1 This explanation is affirmed by all philosophers, although they are divided 
as to the question whether these hidden ideas actually come into consciousness : 
Dugald Stewart, on the one hand, holding that they do rise into consciousness, but 
are instantly forgotten: Leibnitz, on the other, that they are themselves too feeble 
to so rise, but not too feeble to excite into consciousness other ideas less obscure. 
To Leibnitz was due the first exhaustive exposition of the theory of mental 
latency: For Sir William Hamilton’s grounds for agreeing with him and with the 
whole of the continental schools on this matter, see his Lectures on Metaphysics, 
No. 32. 

2 In Swedenborg’s terms, “‘ the respiration of the lungs is in perfect conjunc- 
tion with the heart.” In his system “the heart corresponds to the Will,” not to 
the faculty of volition, but to the affections of the Will as signified in the common 
expressions “‘ hard hearted,” ‘‘ good hearted,” etc. What therefore disturbs the 
affections disturbs the heart. 
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physical effects of humour, whose counterpart is laughter, for, when 
this emotion is very strong, not only are movements of the face thereby 
produced, but the diaphragm and spleen are affected, and, indeed, the 
energy so excited would seem to overflow and stir every part of the 
bodily organism, and thus justify the common description of the 
intensely humorous as “‘side-splitting.” And as the mind acts upon 
the body, so conversely the body acts upon the mind. Material 
objects (including, of course, the parts of the physical structure), 
through the organs of sense, induce the formation of mental images or 
ideas, and bodily disturbances and obstructions disorder the imagina- 
tion and warp the judgment—as in dreams; and if Dr. Moncure 
Conway enunciated a scientific truth when he attributed Calvin’s 
theology to Calvin’s liver troubles, then, also, in the waking state ! 
So it may be that in anwmia the poor sufferer with pulseless soul needs 
bright companionship and stirring music no less than bright sunshine, 
pure air, and iron phosphates.’ It may be that in the future the phy- 
sician who is consulted in certain cases of liver complaint will prescribe 
frequent doses of humorous literature, and in others will feel it 
incumbent upon him to recommend, with or without bis drugs, a course 
(say) of Dr. Robert Collyer’s Sermons, and to warn his patient that if 
any pessimism or anxious solicitude for the safety of his miserable soul 
lurk in his mind, he will gain no permanent relief from his bodily ills 
unless he first uproots such rank growths, and firmly plants in their 
place the benign seeds of true altruism and eternal hope.* 

These particulars, lightly sketched though they be, afford no room 
for doubt that through the actual link (whatever may be its nature) 
between mind and body influence flows from each to each, and that 
such influence establishes a causal relation between body and mind. 
To the degrees and possibilities of the action and re-action of these 
influences it would be rash to assign exact limits in the present state of 
our knowledge concerning this subject. Its nature is in a large 
measure occult, for the student of mental power as a health-restoring 
agent can only examine the principles and processes involved in the 
practice of mental therapeutics at second hand. In his own person he 
can only study the phenomena when they have already passed—that 
is to say, the phenomena as he recollects them : for to be able to place 
reliance upon his judgment he must at the moment of his examination 

1 “Tn France I know personally of one institution for the insane (and there 
are others, I believe, of a similar character) where curative music is employed 
scientifically and with undeniable success. . . . I am looking forward to the day 
when the musical mechanism and the psychological mechanism will be brought 
into direct contact, providing what Schopenhauer called ‘the music of de- 
liverance ’—deliverance from physical and mental ailments.”—Mr. Albert 
Visetti, Professor of Music, Royal College of Music, etc. 

? ““T have seen many a woman and a few men, who had been children of disease 


all their lives, made strong, either by adversity or by a noble purpose entering 
their hitherto useless existence.”—Dr. Cooke in the Arena. 
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be himself in health. His case, however, is so far no different from 
that of the psychologist who cannot analyse his own passions and 
other passing mental modes which overcast his critical faculty ; or of 
the physician who is no better able to study a distemper—especially a 
nervous disorder—because he chances to suffer from it himself. But 
we may say that the evidence furnished by the schools of Nancy and 
of the Salpétriére, by the researches of Drs. van Renterghem and van 
Eeden of Amsterdam, of Drs. Esdaile, Braid, Milne Bramwell, Woods 
and Dill, of Messts. Gurney and Myers, and many other trained 
observers in this country and abroad, affords abundant evidence of 
the influence of suggestion and auto-suggestion, and of faith, hope, and 
enthusiasm, and other kindred emotional states upon physical and 
mental modifications ; and this testimony is in no important particular 
weakened by the fact that the authorities who furnish it are not always 
in agreement as to the theory of the phenomena, nor as to the methods 
of exciting them.? 

One aspect of the theory of suggestion which to-day takes the 
place of the speculations of Mesmer amongst the leading investigators 
of psycho-therapeutics raises the question why is the force of suggestion 
so much more powerful in hypnosis than in the normal state? * A 
suggestion made to a person in the hypnotic sleep will, 1t is almost 
certain, be carried out by him upon his return to the waking life, but 
there is not the same degree of certitude in the case of suggestion made 
in the normal state. The answer to this is found perhaps in the fact 
that the ideas of which a subject when hypnotised is conscious are not 
present to him when he returns to his normal condition, but lie back in 
the stores of his latent mind. When these ideas of the subliminal self 
rush forward for the first time into the normal consciousness—their 
history being forgotten—they come with the force of intuitions, 
insp‘rations or presentiments, and, the imagination in vesting them with 
mystery,gives them akind of artificial vigour and momentum. Some 
such quality may be acquired by suggestion by dreams, or prompted 
during natural sleep, but for suggestion in the normal state to have the 
force and precision of that in hypnosis, it must be stimulated by some 
special excitement. This is afforded in a supreme degree (as all 
experience goes to show) by an access of religious feeling—as when 
the suggestion was made to Jeanne d’Arc that she would save her 
country—and many similar examples are afforded by the witness of 
Lourdes, and other shrines, which are believed by the sick who resort 
to them to be invested at once with healing power and religious 
sanction. Professor J. R. Angell says in this relation : 

"4 See Dr. Hack Tuke, Influence of the Mind upon the Body. 

2 It would scem in the light of Dr. W. J. Kilner’s researches that the “‘ fluid ” 

theory of Mesmer, which scientific men repudiate, may have to be reconsidered. 


It is only fair to Dr. Kilner himself to say that he expresses no definite opinion 
on the matter. (See The Human Atmosphere.) 
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“It must be clear that if we make any approach to restoration 
from diseased conditions by mental means, we shall be the more 
successful the more powerfully we can appeal to the mind and the 
emotions. Now among all the feelings to which we can appeal, few, 
if any, are so strong as those which we call religious. From the 
hygienic side, therefore, there is a tremendous advantage to be gained 
from the religious appeal wherever it can be used.” ? 

In the alliance of the Will with the emotions associated with 
religious enthusiasm—emotions which stir and sway the whole mind— 
lies the full potency of suggestion, and of every mental influence which 
may be pressed into the service of the healing art. But for this union 
(which makes possible the influx into man of forces that heal and bless 
from the fund of health energy ever abounding in Nature) to be wholly 
beneficent, the channels through which such influences flow must be 
rational and pure; for superstition in beliefs, and selfishness in 
affections, bring bitterness and corruption as surely as ‘‘ hemlock turns 
sunshine to poison, and the wasp-honey to venom.” 


1 J. R. Angell, Professor of the University of Chicago Psychotherapy. 


ON THE RIM OF THE WORLD 


By J. Parerson-SmyTH, Litt.D., D.C.L., 
Author of The Gospel of the Hereafter, etc. 


I 


“Spiritualism” which Christianity teaches each in its own 
degree tending to widen our horizon. 

We are a strange, dull people,we humans. An unthinking crowd at 
the gate of unutterable mysteries. There are wondrous things ahead, 
but the people do not know it. There is no death, but the people do 
not believe it. Human life is the most exciting romantic adventure 
in the Universe, going on stage after stage till we are older than 
Methuselah, and then on again through the infinite eternities—and yet 
men pass into the Unseen as stupidly as the caterpillar on the cabbage- 
leaf, without curiosity or joy or wonder or excitement at the boundless 
career ahead. 

Instead of the thrill of coming adventure we have the dull, grey 
monotony of aged lives drawing near the close, and the horror of the 
Great War is doubled and the torture of wife or mother as the beloved 
one crosses the barrier. 

What is the matter with us—Christian people? Do we not know? 
Or have we lost our beliefs ? Or has imagination grown dulled by too 
frequent repetition of God’s good news ? 


§ 


It was so different in early days, when the world was younger, when 
Christ’s revelation was fresh. Look at St. John, four-score years and 
ten, like an eager boy looking out into the Great Adventure: “‘Be- 
loved,now are we the sons of God,and IT DOTH NOT YET APPEAR WHAT 
WE SHALL BE.” 

What we shall be! What we shall be! Is not that the chief 
delight of being young ? Guessing and hoping and wondering what 
we shall be ? 

The dreariest thing in life is dulness—monotony. The brightest 
thing in life is outlook—vision. And God has given us that. Like 
St. John, we too can stand on the rim of the world and Icok out over 
the wall. 


I AM thinking of modern “‘Spiritism ” and of that older, higher 
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§ 


Life is full of latent possibilities—of outlook, of romance, of exciting 
futures. God has made it so, if we could only see it. God’s world of 
nature has its continuous progress, its ever new and fascinating stages. 
God’s caterpillars in their next stage are going to be soaring butterflies 
—God’s acorns are to become mighty oaks—God’s dry little seeds in 
the granary to-day will in autumn be alive in the waving harvests. 
God’s world of nature is full of romantic possibilities, and God’s world 
of men is infinitely more so, and one of life’s delights is to know it and 
look forward to it, guessing what we shall be. Outlook. Vision. 
That is what gives zest to life. That is what we need to make life 
bright and beautiful. 


§ 


I seea group of small boys sitting at their play, and their eyes are 
bright, looking into the future. They are going to be soldiers, and 
sailors, and circus-riders, and travellers, and all sorts of things. Because 
they are boys with the enthusiasms of boyhood, they may be anything. 
All the possibilities of boyhood belong to them. It doth not yet 
appear what they shall be, but it is delightful to look forward and 
speculate about it. 

I see them again a dozen years later. They are starting in life, 
just left college, young soldiers and lawyers and curates and business 
men—still with their visions and dreams of the future. It doth not yet 
appear what they shall be, but because they are young men, all that 
belongs to young manhood lies before them, as they look forward in 
their day-dreams. What countries they shall live in and what girl 
they shall marry, and what positions and what work, and what excite- 
ments, and what pleasure lie before them. Ah, it is delightful to be 
young, realising the possibilities in front—dreaming of what we shall 
be. 

I see a crowd of older people, men and women, dull, uninterested. 
“We are no longer young,” they say, “ we are middle-aged or elderly. 
And we have ceased looking forward. We have lost the vision. We 
have not become as great as we expected, or as good as we expected. 
We are fairly comfortable. We have not much to complain of. But 
life is a bit dull. The path is a bit monotonous now. We have 


traversed most of it. Wecansee to the end there are no more romantic 


possibilities to make life exciting, no more visions of ‘what we shall 
be.’ ” 


8 


Don’t believe it! Not a word of it. The visions are there all 
right. Look out over the wall. This life of yours is only one of the 
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stages in your career, and not the first stage, either. The first came to 
you, silent, unconscious, “where the bones do grow in the womb of 
her that is with child.” There you grew and developed for the next 
move forward. One day came the crisis of birth, and you passed into 
the second stage, the training stage for life and for God. Then 
through a new crisis you pass on again to new adventures. For God 
has revealed that what you call death, the end of this career, is but 
birth into a new and more wondrous career which again passes you 
forward into still nobler adventures, and that again perhaps—who 
knows? Who shall fix the limit ? 


§ 


Nay, you are not elderly. You are not middle-aged. These are but 
comparative terms. A house-fly is elderly in twenty-four hours. An 
oak-tree is young after a hundred years. And you, children of eternity, 
with ages before you—you are not even one-year-old babies in the light 
of your great future. 

So you see why the old apostle of Ephesus did not feel aged or 
elderly, why he looked out like an eager boy into the adventure before 
him. “ Beloved, now are we the sons of God, but we don’t know yet 
what we shall be.” Aye, we don’t know yet. No more than did the 
small boys laughing in their play and going to be soldiers and sailors 
and wonderful people. We don’t know yet. But it is all before us. 
And it is all going to be good because it is in the Father’s presence. 

So I bid my readers do what I sometimes do myself, look out into 
the void and guess like the children what you shall be when you are 
older than Methuselah. 

Shake off the dulness and monotony from your life. Don’t talk 
as if old or middle-aged any more. Be children again in the presence 
of the Father, and with happy child-hearts keep guessing what you 
shall be. 


II 


Two groups stand to-day on the rim of the world looking out over 
the wall. First look at Spiritualism (I do not like its name. It ought 
to be called ‘‘ Spiritism.” The word “spiritual ” has with most of us 
a higher connotation). Spiritism is an attempt—a crude, faulty, but 
fascinating attempt—to peer into the Hereafter. The purpose of this 
paper is notto condemn Spiritism, but to place it in itslower subordinate 
position and to set opposite to it that higher “Spiritualism ” which 
Christianity reveals and which ought to be known and is not known 
as it should be by the people of a Christian land. 
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T am not at all out of sympathy with Spiriticm. It has grave faults 
and grave dangers, but it should get credit for what good there is in 
it. It is at least “on the side of the angels” in its protest against 
Materialism—the most dangerous enemy of religion—and in whatever 
help it has given to belief in the reality of survival after death. To 
men in the agony of bereavement who have lost faith in God and the 
Hereafter it may often be a stepping-stone back to religion. 

For I believe that in spite of often-proved fraud and trickery it is 
by no means all fraud and trickery—that the suggested hypotheses of 
telepathy and hypnotism cannot explain all the phenomena, that there 
is reality behind it, that voices do come across the void. Often 
puzzling, conflicting, disappointing voices. It is as when one sits in 
his little amateur wireless station listening for wandering flashes frcm 
the ships at sea. Now and then he hears cross-currents crackling 
through the air from amateurs like himself. There are many of them 
“listening in,” and some of them he suspects sending spurious mes- 
sages. Sometimes he gets a message clear and distinct, but whether 
from the sea or land he cannot certainly know. But he knows there 
is something there. 

Let us keep an open mind. There are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamed of in our philosophy. The subject deserves 
more serious scientific investigation than it has received. For science, 
as Lord Kelvin said, is bound to face fearlessly every problem that can 
fairly be presented to it. The Psychical Societies spread themselves 
over too large an area. We need long, patient study concentrated on 
this field, to judge if it can be explained away as fraud or delusion and 
to judge, if it be real, what possibilities are in it. We need little bands 
of men scientifically trained in weighing evidence, not prejudiced or 
indifferent, not credulous or incredulous—men of honest open mind, and 
especially religious men in the broadest sense of the word who would 
face the inquiry earnestly and solemnly in the name of the God of 
Truth. 


Ill 


The chief objection to Spiritism in the minds of thoughtful, religious 
people is that it lives on a low plane. It tends to lower our thoughts 
of the great solemn World of the Dead. It is a common remark that 
_ the bulk of what profess to be communications from the Other Side 

are petty and trivial. No doubt these trivial things may be the most 
convincing proofs for identification. But it does not seem able to go 
any higher. With all desire to be fair, I must candidly say that after 
some most interesting experiences and very full study of its literature, 
and although I have found some fine ethical statements, I have seldom, 
if ever, come on anything tending to deep spirituality of life or longing 
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for a closer fellowship with the Divine. If Spiritism can only suggest 
a world beyond, no higher than this poor world, it is likely to degrade 
our whole thought of the life hereafter. 


§ 


It need not do this. If it would be wise and humble and docile and 
reverent—if it would realise its position as a mere tyro just beginning 
to grope at the fringe of the Unseen. Up to this, at any rate, it has 
only come to the earth border, lifting a little corner of the curtain 
enough to see that there are live people beyond, people with memory 
and affection and interest in the lives left behind them on earth. If 
its results be recognised as unquestionable it will certainly prove sur- 
vival after death. And that is a very great gain. We are so con- 
stituted that no teaching, even of the Bible itself, can be so impressive 
and convincing as one single undoubted experience of “the touch of a 
vanished hand.” But mere survival after death is a very poor thing 
compared to the splendid Immortality and Upward Progress and 
Fellowship with God which the Christian revelation bids us look 
forward to and which the best of the votaries of Spiritism do look 
forward to. It is still on the edge of the Unexplored Country. It has 
not got into touch with the great saintly souls to whom has been 
revealed much of the mysteries of God. 


§ 


I plead only for modesty and diffidence on the part of Spiritism. It 
should recognise that it has not got beyond the rudiments of knowledge. 
Maybe it will some day. Maybe it will not. For it has serious limita- 
tions. The most thoughtful of its students, men like Sir William 
Barrett, believe that it can only reach those on the earth border, the 
souls as yet undeveloped of men who have recently died. And worse 
than that: if these were all good, earnest souls, they would be good 
company, at any rate. But many are earthy and frivolous—some may 
be even bad people. And if like attracts like, the frivolous type that 
often go to séances irreverently, as to a show, are likely to draw around 
them spirits like themselves. Add to this that many of the com- 
munications are confessedly vitiated by the personal element in the 
medium, either in trance or automatic writing. With all these limita- 
tions it surely becomes Spiritism to be humble and modest, and not set 
itself up as a new religion or a new revelation. If it would keep in 
touch with the Christian teaching about the Unseen each might 
perhaps help to explain and elucidate the other. If it set up as an ex- 
ponent of life in the Unseen the results must be disastrous. 
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Now look at the other group, the men with the Christian revelation 
in their hands, looking out over the wall. 

The Christian Church should not be hostile or unsympathetic 
toward Spiritism. Whilst clearly warning its people as to its limita- 
tions and dangers, it has no business to be unsympathetic toward any 
honest seekers after truth, even if it regard them as mistaken. And 
above all, it must teach in these days more clearly and prominently 
what it has learned from its Lord as to that life in the Other World. 
He came from that other world. He passed in from the Cross into the 
world of the departed and came back to His friends on the Easter 
morning. His whole earthly life was in contact with the spirit world, 
from the spirits which sung the Christmas Anthem at His birth down 
to “the young men in white apparel,” the spirit visitants at the 
Resurrection and Ascension. He ought to know. Even to men who 
do not believe that Jesus of Nazareth was divine, His close touch with 
spirit life should surely appeal. Well-instructed Christians, however 
much they may sympathise with it, should have no real need of 
“ Spiritism ” at all. 


§ 


Christian teaching desires me first to concentrate on myself, on that 
mysterious spirit being which I call “I.” 

“TI” am not my body. That is but my instrument, my outward 
garment woven by me out of certain chemical substances. It is 
continually changing its substance, like the rainbow in the sky, like 
the eddy round a stone in the river. Every thinking man knows that 
the “I,” the real self, stands behind the body looking out through the 
windows of its eyes, receiving messages through the portals of the ears. 
It rules the body, possesses the body. Itsays: ‘‘ I havea body. This 
body is a thing belonging to me.” 

“TI” am not the brain. The brain is always changing its substance. 
The brain is but my instrument. If we compare it to a violin, then I 
am the unseen player behind. The musician cannot produce music 
without his violin, but the violin cannot do anything without the 
musician behind it. The brain of a baboon differs little from the 
brain of a man. “So far as I can see,” writes a prominent scientist, 
“if the soul of a man could get behind the brain of an ape he could 
probably use it nearly as well as his own.” To say, then, that the 
brain is the seat of thought is by no means to say that it is the source 
of thought. Look at a human brain on a dissecting-table—a mass of 
cells and nerve centres suffused with blood—and as you think of the 

B 
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glorious poems and noble thoughts and mighty intellectual efforts you 
must perforce smile at the thought that that poor bleeding thing 
produced them. Iuse the brain. Itismine. It is not “I.” 

“T” am not the mere train of thoughts and feelings and emotions. 
Iam behind them all. Cogito, ergo sum. They are always changing ; 
I remain the same. Not a particle remains of the brain or nerves or 
eyes or hands or feet with which I did a good or evil deed twenty years 
ago, but it is impossible for me to doubt that it was “I” who did it, 
that I deserve to-day the praise or blame due to it. 


§ 


Next we are taught to grip with both hands the fact that this life 
as we know it is but one single stage in God’s plan for us, the kinder- 
garten stage, the caterpillar stage of our existence. That in five 
thousand years the spiritual being looking out from behind the mask of 
your face to-day will be living and feeling and thinking still. That 
what you call death—the end of this career—is but birth into a new 
and more exciting career stretching away into the far future, age after 
age, won after zon, whose prospects should stir the very blood within 
us. There is nothing which so touches some of us as a thing with 
“makings” in it, a thing with untold potentialities in it, a thing 
which may come in the future to God only knows what. Talk of the 
caterpillar which is to develop intoa butterfly, or the acorn which shall 
one day be a mighty oak! Why, these miracles are but child’s play 
compared with the miracles potentially wrapped up in this poor little 
self. No wildest fairy-tale can suggest the wonder of its possibilities 
as it passes out into the new adventure of the life beyond. 

We are taught that life goes on in successive stages upward on its 
splendid eternal march. The first stage is silent unconscious, ‘‘ where 
the bones do grow in the womb of her that is with child.” Then 
comes the crisis of birth launching me out on this second stage, my 
kindergarten schooling-time for bigger things to come. Then comes 
the next crisis which we call death, which God says is birth intoa larger 
life, where the real romance of life begins. Death is no executioner to 
cut off our departed one from life and love, but rather God’s good angel 
bringing him more than life has ever brought, and leading him by a path 
as full of miracles of soft arrangement as his birth to heights of ever 
advancing existence. As the baby’s eyes opened from the darkness of 
the womb to sunlight on this world, so do the eyes that have closed in 
the darkness of death open on “a light that never was on sea or land.”’ 

The Bible thus teaches to every careful student that there is this 
next stage of life beyond the grave. And that further stages are in 
front—God only knows how many—till we come to the final Heaven 
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which God designs, “ till we come to the stature of the perfect Man, 
even to the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 

Surely this would seem a good foundation for Spiritism to start 
from. Even to a non-believer it is at least a plausible hypothesis to 
be tested. 


§ 


At Death we come right into the province of Spiritism. “I” has 
gone on his mysterious journey into the strange new land. We are 
standing in the darkened death-chamber where his body lies with 
close-shut eyes, like an empty house whence the tenant has gone out, 
closing the windows after him, and sobbing friends are feeling the 
inevitable pressure of the questions, Where hashe gone? What is he 
doing ? Is it a life of unconscious sleep, or is he alive and conscious 
as he was yesterday? Is there further probation there? Is there 
growth and progress? Does he still love? Does he still remember ? 
Can he help us? Can we help him? Are we to think of him as one 
gone absolutely into the Unknown, or may we think of him as of our 
other absent one who went to India last year, only with the difference 
that one writes home and the other does not ? 


§ 


There is no room here to distinguish between a faithful servant of 
God and one who has rejected or missed God on earth. To avoid 
confusion we assume here that the departed one has died a humble, 
penitent Christian. What has the Christian revelation to tell about 
him ? 

See what hints we can gather from our Lord Himself. First watch 
Him lift the curtain a little in His story of Dives and Lazarus. Heis 
thinking of man’s condition immediately after death. It is not 
intended as a revelation of that other life, but it has incidentally to 
lift the curtain a little in following the fate of a selfish man who ignored 
God’s law of Brotherhood. So we get a momentary glimpse of the 
Unseen Life existing to-day side by side with our earth-life. For you 
see the men depicted in Christ’s cartoon of “ Unbrotherliness ” are not 
long dead; Dives’ brothers are still living here; Dives is quite con- 
scious that the ordinary life of men is still going on on earth. We 
notice that the life there in its inmost experience seems very much 
like this life and follows from it quite naturally. It isa clear, conscious 
life. They are represented as thinking and speaking and feeling. 
Lazarus is feeling comforted. Dives is feeling tormented in conscience 
and thinking anxiously of his brothers’ danger on earth. So keenly 
alive are they all to him that he wants someone to go back to tell his 
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brothers. We see that each feels himself the same “I” that he was 
on earth. Lazarus feels himself the same Lazarus, Dives the same 
Dives, the brother of those five boys. I shall still keep on saying “ 1.” 
Iam not somebody else over there. And there is no break in memory. 
The old life is clearly remembered. Lazarus remembers Dives, Dives 
remembers Lazarus. That is assumed as a matter of course. “ My 
son, remember that thou in thy lifetime,” ete. We find, too, the 
expression that Lazarus was carried by angels or messengers from that 
land, suggesting that the poor soul does not go out solitary into a great 
lone land. There seems a suggestion, too, that Dives was the better 
for the discipline of that land. The man who in this cartoon of Jesus 
represents selfishness on earth is now troubling about his five brothers. 


§ 


We get another hint in the story of the Transfiguration, when Moses 
and Elijah come out from that after-life to meet the Lord and “ speak 
with Him of His decease which He should accomplish at Jerusalem.” 
Does it not suggest at once the deep interest which they and their 
comrades, the great souls within the Veil, were taking in the great 
scheme of Redemption on earth? Does it not suggest their interest 
in our doings here ? 

The next hint comes when the Lord is dying on the Cross. The 
penitent thief is hanging beside Him: Death is drawing near. The 
poor sinner is about to take the leap off into the dark. He does not 
know what is before him, darkness—unconsciousness—he does not 
know. The only one on earth who does know is beside him. “ Lord, 
remember me when thou comest into Thy Kingdom.” And Jesus 
said: “ To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise, in the life at the other 
side.” Surely such an utterance at least suggests: ‘‘ To-night, when our 
dead bodies are hanging on the Cross, you and I will bealiveat the other 
side and will remember our acquaintance here on earth; we shall 
know each other as the two who hung together this morning on 
Calvary.” 

Three hours later the Lord passed through into that Unseen Land 
to proclaim His glad news to the dead (1 Peter iv. 18), to unfurl His 
banner and set up His Cross in the great world of the departed. That 
journey has been made a prominent article of the Christian Creed. 
“He descended into Hades.” It was one of the most joyous pro- 
clamations of the Early Church, His care for the souls who had passed 
from earth without knowing Him. Then He came back to earth in 
radiant bodily existence, and when He came back to His friends He 
was “ this same Jesus,” as human and as much their ownasever. The 
river of death had not washed out the memory of the old days nor 
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destroyed the affection for the old friends. Does it not lead us to hope 
and believe the same of the dear ones whose hands we have folded 
reverently beneath the winding-sheet ? 

Surely Spiritism should appreciate such a confirmation of its 
highest hopes and aspirations. 


§ 


Pass on to consider our relations with those beyond. The Church 
calls it in her Creed the Communion of Saints, which simply means 
sympathy and fellowship between us and the elder brothers and sisters 
beyond the grave, we on our side, they on their side, each interested 
in and remembering the other in their prayers. We remember that 
little picture suggested in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the galleries of 
Creation crowded with spirit spectators watching us run the Christian 
race on earth. “We are compassed about with a great cloud of 
witnesses, therefore let us run well.” One thinks of the annual sports 
at a great English school, with the “old boys” watching the games in 
which they once took part. It is delightful to read how the great old 
fathers of the Church rejoiced in this thought in the old days nearest 
to Christ and the Apostles. Take this one instance out of a very long 
list. Cyprian, the martyr bishop of Carthage, had an old friend, 
Cornelius, and the pair of them made a bargain that whoever died first 
would do his part in praying and caring for the other. And we are 
taught to pray for them as they do for us. How can we help it if we 
love them and believe in prayer ? 

How can I cease to pray for thee? Somewhere 
In God’s wide universe thou art to-day. 
Can He not reach thee with His tender care, 
Can He not hear me when for thee I pray ? 
Somewhere thou livest and hast need of Him ; 
Somewhere thy soul sees higher heights to climb, 
And somewhere, too, there may be valleys dim 
Which thou must pass to reach the heights sublime. 
Then all the more because thou canst not hear 
Poor human words of blessing, will I pray, 
O true, brave heart, God bless thee wheresoe’er 
In God’s wide universe thou art to-day. 


§ 


We are taught of growth and purification in that other life before 
the final Heaven comes, and we are bidden to pray in the words of St. 
Paul that the good work begun in us here below may be perfected © 
unto the day of Jesus Christ. You are to think of your departed boy 
serving at one side of the veil, as you at the other, each in the presence 
of Christ; you think of him as learning to fight for righteousness, to 
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help the weak, to go out, mayhap, as God’s brave young knight—out 
into the darkness after one who has missed Christ on earth. 

It is a great world, a brave, noble, romantic, spiritual world to which 
we are bid look forward. An old friend of mine said lately before his 
death: “The real romance of life begins to-day.” Canon Liddon once 
told of an old officer recounting his adventures and hairbreadth escapes 
in the days of the Indian Mutiny. As his hearers expressed their 
wonder, he quietly remarked: “I expect to see much more wonderful 
things than that.” Since he was very old and retired from service, 
they could not understand. “I mean,” said he, “in the first five 
minutes after death.” 


§ 


Has not Christianity a Spiritualism worth the teaching—that 
higher Spiritualism to which the best efforts of this modern cult are but 
as when a child is learning his A BC? Let us be thankful for any help 
that modern Spiritism can give. Let Spiritism raise its thought to 
higher reverence for that world of life and light of which we catch a 
few brief exciting glimpses as we stand together on the rim of the 
world and look out over the wall. 


[Note.—Interested readers should refer to the author’s Gospel of the Hereafter 
(Hodder & Stoughton) for a fuller exposition of the views briefly outlined in this 
article.—Ep.] 


FURTHER EVIDENCE OF DISCARNATE AGENCY 


By J. ArTHuR HILL 


caused more or less directly by discarnate intelligences, in- 
vestigators usually proceed from one hypothesis to another 
somewhat in the following order : 


1. Fraud: the knowledge shown, purporting to be messages from 
or descriptions characteristic of some spirit, being, in fact, 
possessed by the medium, either by accidental or deliberate 
acquisition. 

2. Telepathy from the sitter’s mind. 

3. Telepathy from the mind of some other person. 


Hypothesis 1 is not often ruled out by one or two sittings, but is 
usually eliminated by accumulation of data, if we have the good 
fortune to be working with a sensitive of any considerable power. In 
my own experience with Mr. A. Wilkinson, fraud was definitely aban- 
doned as a satisfactory explanation after a series of incidents described 
in my Psychical Investigations, pp. 11-197. The details were too full 
and exact, the characterisation of my deceased relatives and friends 
too correct, for a fraud hypothesis to be any longer permissible. More- 
over, on several occasions, unexpected spirits turned up, sometimes 
known to me and sometimes not, and there was some connection 
between the facts given and a recent visitor of mine, as if the latter 
had left some influence which enabled his or her friends to com- 
municate. Some of these incidents were very striking, and could not 
be explained on a fraud theory without supposing that the medium 
employed detectives to watch two doors of my house (leading into two 
different roads) for at least three days before the sitting, then making 
inquiries concerning the deceased relatives of the person discovered to 
have been my last visitor. Such a supposition is possible, and is 
likely to be the one favoured by some sceptical readers of such records ; 
but for the investigator himself, knowing all the facts and better 
able to estimate probabilities than the outsider, there comes a point 
when the accumulation of facts renders such an explanation im- 
probable even to incredibility, and some supernorma! hypothesis has 
to be at least provisionally adopted. 


it dealing with clairvoyant or trance phenomena purporting to be 
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We arrive, then, at telepathy from the sitter as the least step we 
can take. And this may be concerned with either of two sources. 
(a) The sitter’s conscious mind. (}) His subliminal mental levels, 
where “ forgotten” things certainly to some extent continue to be 
remembered. It is fairly easy to get beyond telepathy from one’s 
conscious levels, for most people who have investigated much have 
received facts characteristic of the purporting spirit but going beyond 
their own conscious knowledge, and beyond what could reasonably be 
supposed to be the extent of the medium’s knowledge. But it is 
difficult to rule out possible telepathy from one’s subliminal conscious 
ness, for we cannot prove that any given fact was never known to us. 
We have to weigh the respective probabilities, as so frequently happens 
in this research ; but it may safely be said that patient investigators 
are sooner or later faced with facts which they do not believe that they 
ever knew, and are thus driven beyond any possible telepathy-from- 
the-sitter explanation. In order to present my case in concrete form, 
I will here quote briefly an incident in one of my sittings, held on 
November 9th, 1916: medium, Mr. A. Wilkinson. The clairvoyance 
was normal, not trance: 

A.W.: Did you know somebody called Ruth Robertshaw ? R-U-T-H. 

J.A.H.: I don’t remember anybody at the moment. 

A.W.: About sixty-three or sixty-four. She has known somebody who has 
been here. Ruth Robertshaw is not a common combination. I saw her per- 
fectly. A crescent-shaped light was over her head, and her face was illumined. 
She would be inclined to be rather pious in her way. 

This woman Ruth is no relation to you, I think. There was a gentleman 
belonging to her called Jacob. I think he would be her husband. Whoever he 
was, he was older than her. He would be seventy-three. She would be about 
ten years younger; it may be in the time between them passing away—I'm not 
sure. I don’t see him; I only hear it. 

All this conveyed nothing to me. But previous experience warned 

me not to dismiss it hastily, and it occurred to me to write to the last 
visitor I nad had, three days before, in case the two people belonged to 
her; though it seemed unlikely, for her name was North, and I knew 
of no Robertshaws among her relatives or friends. She lived at a 
distance of some miles; she had never met Wilkinson, and I had 
never mentioned her to him; she was not a spiritualist or psychical 
researcher ; and I have no reason to believe that the medium knew of 
her existence. She was an acquaintance of ours who called rarely, 
perhaps three timesa year. Her reply to my letter was: ‘“‘ You make 
me feel creepy. Ruth Robertshaw was my father’s cousin—one of the 
sweetest women that ever lived. She was a beautiful old lady when I 
knew her, and good. Jacob washer husband. The ages given are just 
about right.” Afterwards I ascertained that the ages were sixty-three 
and seventy-three, as said. The medium also made statements in the 
nature of messages from these two people concerning a family which 
turned out to be related to them, but which was unknown tome. A 
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member of this family was stated to be ill, and appropriate things were 
said. Everything was found to be true. 

It is certain that I had no conscious knowledge of these people. As 
to subliminal (“forgotten”) knowledge, I cannot prove anything 
either way; but for reasons which I have not space to detail, I am 
convinced that I had no subliminal knowledge of the facts given. 
Telepathy from any part of my mind, therefore, seemed as improbable 
as previous fraudulent inquiry on the part of the medium. 

Here we arrive at the hypothesis with which Iam mainly concerned in 
this article. The knowledge shown was not, to the best of my belief, 
possessed by either the medium or myself. But it was possessed by 
someone known to me—namely, Miss North; and my friend Mr. 
Hubert Wales quite legitimately suggests that the medium somehow 
(and probably without knowing that he did it) was able to read Miss 
North’s mind through mine. Andrew Lang used to suggest some thing 
of the same sort. It isa difficult hypothesis, and its propounders have 
to be people of powerful imagination. It is perhaps not surprising 
that Mr. Lang and Mr. Wales have been successful writers of fiction. 
Still, the hypothesis has to be considered, even though it may seem 
to us no more than an imaginative guess. Until it is negatived by 
actual evidence, it is at least a possible supposition. According to it, 
then, any facts given by a medium may have been telepathically 
acquired if they are known to anyone with whom the sitter has been in 
contact. What is required to refute the hypothesis is evidence 
characteristic of some spirit whose name and affairs were unknown in 
life not only to the sitter but to anyone known to him. This seems 
likely to be a difficult thing to get, for in most cases the evidence would 
be difficult or impossible to verify. 

However, my friends on the other side (if for the moment I may 
speak spiritistically) seemed to perceive the evidential necessities of 
the situation and to set themselves to provide the sort of facts re- 
quired. I must here mention that I never discuss the scientific aspect 
of the investigation with the medium, and he was quite unaware of my 
difficulties or that I was wanting any particular sort of evidence. Now 
to the facts : 

On March 22nd, 1918, I introduced anonymously two bereaved 
people to Wilkinson at my home, and a certain amount of evidential 
matter was obtained, some for me and some for them. (Incidentally 
itmay be mentioned that these people were so sceptical, or at least so 
afraid of any possible leakage of information, that they asked to be 
allowed to come without telling me their names or anything about 
themselves; to which I agreed. Bereavement is sometimes said to 
make people uncritical in these matters, but I have not found it so.) 
Towards the end of the sitting, Wilkinson said : 


“There is some young man behind me all the time Been a soldier; been in 
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an infantry regiment. I see and feel the dress. Idon’t know whether you [the 
two visitors] have brought him or not. Age thirty or more. A big chap. It was 
the Buffs. Perhaps it is someone you may hear of.” 

Wilkinson then asked my sister to take the place of Mrs. Smith, 
(not knowing their name, I called them Smith pro tem.), who was 
sitting at his left hand, myself at his right. She did so. He then took 
up the pad and pencil, and wrote something, saying, “This is un- 
usual.” (He had not got any automatic writing at my sittings for 
some time.) He gave the pad to me, and I saw that the writing was: 


Napier Lund, The Buffs. 1916. 
3 


1 B 
2 N 
3 


This meant nothing to me except that it reminded me of a Mrs. 
Lund from Northumberland, who once had a sitting with Wilkinson at 
my house. But in her case the desired communicator was her brother, 
whose surname was not Lund. The paper was passed round, but 
meant nothing to anybody. 

In a few minutes Wilkinson said: “The writing is to do with the 
man I saw behind me”; and, taking the pad again, he made some 
addition and handed it back to me. It then read: 


Napier Lund, The Buffs. 1916. 
3 


1 B 

2 N 

3 

Write Father R 
Have had a reception. 
Please write Father. R. 

Being associated to some extent with Sir Oliver Lodge in psychical 
affairs, I supposed that the purporting communicator was Raymond 
Lodge. I accordingly said: “I think I know who to write to, but 
should like to know what I am to write.” (This was said with the idea 
of eliciting further evidential matter.) I handed the pad back to 
Wilkinson, who wrote automatically : 

Mention Willoughby Cross. 

The paper was handed round, and the name was unknown to all 
present. I said I would make inquiries. Wilkinson seemed much 
puzzled and rather distressed, saying that all the names were unknown 
to him and that he was afraid they might be all wrong. 

The only thing that the writing suggested to me, beyond the 
supposition that Raymond was the agent, was that the Lunds men- 
tioned might be friends of the Lodge family, for I knew that the latter 
were acquainted with people of that name. I wrote to Sir Oliver, 
enclosing a copy of the script, and he replied as follows : 
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“The Wilkinson script of March 22nd meant nothing to me, but I asked my 
daughters at breakfast whether they knew a Napier Lund. They said, ‘Cer- 
tainly, a young cousin of the Lunds, who has been killed; he had a brother 
Basil.’ I said, ‘Was Basil the elder?’ but they did not know. I said, ‘Was 
there another child?’ They said they thought so, perhaps a daughter. This 
was afterwards confirmed by Lady Lodge. 

“T then said, ‘Do you know what regiment he was in ?’ and they said some 
southern regiment, the Buffs, they thought. 

“‘So when I showed them your copy of the script they were much interested. 
Up to that I had shown them nothing, nor told them why I was asking. They 
seem to know both Napier and Basil Lund, and to like them. Both have been 
killed. 

“T asked if they knew any Crosses. They said, ‘ Yes,’ but they did not know 
of a Willoughby Cross. I propose to ask further about that.” 


I quote this in extenso because, as will afterwards appear, it is an 
important point in the evidence that Sir Oliver himself could not 
confirm the script from his own knowledge. 

It will be noted that Wilkinson asked Mrs. Smith and my sister to 
change places. I saw no reason for this, and I do not think he knew 
why he suggested it. It seemed to be an impulse or intuition. Ap- 
parently it was an impression from Raymond, who wished to eliminate 
the Smith influence, which was unknown to him, and to surround the 
medium with ours instead, which would feel more known and helpful. 
It is also noteworthy that Wilkinson saw the soldier in a position 
behind him, which perhaps indicated that he did not belong either to 
the Smiths or to me; for such forms are usually seen near the person 
for whom they seem to come. 

_ When the writing began, Wilkinson had been talking animatedly 
to the Smiths, and he seemed to think at first that the script was for 
them. But as it progressed he looked more and more at me, with a 
puzzled and troubled look; and he handed the pad to me after each 
instalment. I think he began to have a dim notion that the writing 
concerned me rather than the Smiths. 

On April 5th, 1918, I had another sitting with Wilkinson, and at 
the beginning I told him that the script of March 22nd was very good ; 
that Napier Lund was correct, that he was in the Buffs, and that the 
figure 3 seemed to be a reference to three people in the family, one of 
them a daughter. I told him all this, somewhat contrary to my 
custom, because he seemed so interested and also anxious; for the 
writing had been unusual, and he was afraid that it might mean 
nothing, so I wanted to encourage him as much as possible. 

In the sitting, after a few things concerning my own affairs and 
concerning some objects from an unknown distant person which I had 
been using as tests for psychometry, Wilkinson broke off and said : 


“There is some young man, tall, in khaki. Abig chap, young, clean-shaven, 
rather deep brow, darkish hair. I can see his face to the side of you [J.A.H.]. 
Smart build. An officer, not a private soldier.’ [The medium here writes 


something. } 
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“This is going to be the same as before; it was Napier Lund. [Looks at 
writing.] Why, it is Napier Stuart! I was expecting Lund, and my hand 
wrote Stuart! Iam sure I never thought of Stuart. I don’t think it was Napier 
Lund that I described. [Writes again.] 

“I wonder what that stands for, E.K.? [Writes again.] 

“The Buffs. East Kents. Napier Lund. That is funny. I wonder who it 
is that is writing. My hand would go right fast if I would let it.” 

J.A.H.: Well, let it go. 

A.W.: But I want it to be legible. [Hands script to J.A.H. It was as 
follows] : 

Napier Stuart, E.K. 

The Buffs. East Kents. 

Had a brother Basil who comes along as well. 
We are jolly. ‘“‘ Also of the Buffs.” 


Wilkinson said: “It bothers me that it said Lund before, and 
now Stuart.” I assured him, however, that it would probably turn out 
right somehow, as the earlier script had done. After an interlude of 
very good evidential matter concerning some deceased friends of 
mine, the medium got some more writing, and said : 

“Your supposition must be wrong about the daughter, for it says, ‘We are 


brothers.’ [Gives script to J.A-H. It contained additional matter as follows]: 
The old Major-General is here. 


1 N We are brothers 
2 B 
3 A not the Buffs 
General Willoughby Cross. 
Trish. 


A roughly-drawn bracket did not clearly indicate whether it was 
meant to include all three, or only two, as brothers. I said something 
to that effect, still holding to the opinion that the third was a daughter. 
As we found later, Lady Lodge was quite right about there being a 
daughter, in fact two; but they are still living in the flesh. The A 
turned out to apply to a brother named Arthur who had died about 
the same time as Napier and Basil. 

After other matter relating to me, Wilkinson said : 


“T should not think it is these people who are writing : somebody else seems to 
be doing it for them. [Probably Raymond.] 

“It must be right, there were three brothers. That will be painful, if three 
brothers are killed. You had better not tell them.” 

[No doubt thinking that perhaps the news of the third casualty had not yet 
arrived normally. } 
,. J.A-H.: We will be careful not to cause anyone pain. 
*\3 A.W.: This writing is peculiar. I don’t remember ever having anything like 
this before. You said the third might be a daughter, and I was impressed to write 
that it was three brothers. It would be interesting to find out. 

J.A.H. : Yes, we will find out. 


Wilkinson here gave me the script, which in full was as follows: 


Napier Stuart, East Kents. 

Had a brother Basil who comes along as well. 

We are jolly. ‘‘ Also of the Buffs.” [Referring to Basil, apparently.] 
The old Major-General is here. 
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1 NS. 

2 B We are brothers 

3 °4é«OA not the Buffs. 
General Willoughby Cross. 

Trish. 

1 NS. 

2 B 3 brothers. 

3 séA 


I sent a report to Sir Oliver, who, however, was away. On his 
return he wrote : 

“TI have returned home, and one of the first questions I asked my daughters 
was: ‘Who is Napier Stuart?’ One of the twins did not know, but the other 
one said that Stuart was Napier Lund’s second name. Hence the Napier Stuart 
seems to be correct. But they know nothing of a third brother, named A.” 

Sir Oliver further remarked that he would make inquiries through 
a friend who knew more of the Lund family. 

At my next sitting, on April 11th, 1918, there was an attempt at 
further automatic writing, and the names Basil Lund and Napier 
Stuart Lund were written, but nothing new appeared except the 
figures 26 and 30, which I took to be the ages of the soldiers mentioned. 
These turned out correct. 

At my next sitting, on June 7th, 1918, after some evidential matter 
concerning a soldier who had been killed and whose mother I knew, the 
medium said : 

“There is another young man here, named Lund. Nota soldier. Not very 
young; I have a feeling that he would be getting set in body, and perhaps 36 or 
37. Dark clothes, ordinary attire. Well dressed. He had something to do with 
those other Lunds that the script was about. The name is Arthur, and he was 
be Ay of them. There were four sons, and the fourth has died young—a 

This last item about a child was new to me, and I felt pretty sure 
it was wrong ; for by this time I had obtained a good deal of informa- 
tion about the Lunds, and there had been no mention of any child 
having died. But on further inquiry it turned out true. 

“This Arthur was able to do things. Artistic temperament, rather refined. 
Moved on some circle rather above the ordinary. He died naturally. There are 
four on that side.” 

Then followed matter which I must omit because it would reveal 
identities. I have used pseudonyms for the real names, and for the 
regiment (but the real name and its popular one have the same relation- 
ship as the two pseudonyms used), this being requested by living 
relatives of the “‘ Lunds.” Such reports as these are rightly subjected 
to cold scientific criticism, and are unfortunately sometimes attacked 
in unscientific and violent ways by sceptics ; it is consequently natural 
enough that living relatives stipulate that names shall be disguised. 
However, the disguise does not affect the evidential weight of the 
incidents. 
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Now to discuss these details and to point out their bearing on the 
hypothesis of Mr. Lang and Mr. Wales. 


Practically all the details given are correct. To save space I have 
omitted full description of the gradual verification of first one and 
then another incident, and it suffices to say that everything was right, 
except that Willoughby Cross, so far as we can at present make out, 
was not Major-General, but Colonel, of an Irish regiment. There is 
no certainty on the point; he died in India, and may have been 
Acting Major-General: we are not sure. Everything else is right. 
Napier Stuart Lund and his brother Basil Lund were known to Ray- 
mond Lodge—in fact, the acquaintance was more than a casual one, 
for there was a family connection—and the three of them went through 
part of their training at the same camp. It is quite in keeping with 
the facts that Raymond should bring them. The brother Arthur also 
was known to him, being, indeed, mainly concerned, with an officer 
friend, in fixing up Raymond’s commission. Nothing of this, how- 
ever, did I know. Nor, indeed, did Sir Oliver, for he was in Australia 
when the war broke out and Raymond joined up. 

The critic’s first pot will be: Could the medium possess all the 
information in his own mind, by casual or purposed acquisition ? 
Well, as I have said already, there is no certainty in any inductive 
problem, and you cannot prove to a sceptic that the sun will rise 
to-morrow ; but for my part I do not believe that Wilkinson possessed 
the knowledge. The total evidence was wider than I have been able 
to quote. It extended in several directions, referring to people known 
to Raymond Lodge in connections remote from the Lunds. It is 
incredible to me that the medium could have got up the case, and 
equally incredible that he could have such full and accurate casual 
knowledge of Raymond’s friends and distant family connections. On 
the other hand, everything is in keeping if we admit the possibility of 
survival and communication. This is the kind of thing that we 
should expect Raymond to do for us—the bringing of evidence of this 
specially ingenious and significant kind. And it must be remembered 
that we are not dealing with a new medium of whom nothing is known, 
but with one whose supernormal powers have been proved by many 
years of systematic and very careful investigation. 

A notable point, in view of the often-made suggestion that the 
sitter’s mind influences the medium’s statements, is the insistence of 
the script on the fact of the three being brothers, in face of my in- 
sistence that the third was a daughter. Similarly about the fourth 
son who had died in childhood. I felt sure that this was wrong—the 
verifications so far having mentioned no fourth son—but it turned 
out right. As a matter of fact, I have never found my own thoughts 
reflected by Wilkinson’s clairvoyance, or even influencing it in the 
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smallest degree. On the contrary, I have noticed on several occasions 
that, though a description suggested a certain person to my mind, 
the clairvoyance would go steadily on with its thread and the person 
would turn out to be someone of whom I had not been thinking. 
This seems to argue the operation of a mind external to the medium— 
@ mind which knows very well what it is wanting to get through. I 
have never yet been able to perceive in my sittings any evidence of 
telepathy from my mind. 

In the series of incidents under discussion, telepathy from my mind 
is ruled out by still stronger considerations. I certainly had no 
conscious knowledge of any of the facts given. Telepathy from my 
subliminal cannot be disproved in any coercive way, but I am as sure 
as I am of anything in this world that I had never known anything 
about these Lunds, and that consequently the theory of my possessing 
“forgotten ” knowledge is unacceptable. I had no sort of interest in 
them ; they lived faraway from me, they were not interested in Psychical 
Research, and, in short, our orbits were wide apart. Of that branch 
of the “Lund” family—they were cousins of the Lunds who are 
acquaintances of the Lodges—I am convinced that I had never heard. 

But the telepathic theory, when pressed as far as it is possible to 
press it by ingenious people like Mr. Lang and Mr. Wales, postulates 
that not only the mind of the sitter may be read, but also the mind of 
anyone known to him. In this case, however, most of the facts were 
not known to anyone I had ever met. Sir Oliver Lodge, the reader 
will notice, knew hardly any of them, and most of the matter had to 
be verified by application to people of whose existence, even, I was 
unaware, and of whose existence Wilkinson, to the best of my belief, 
was equally ignorant. This “link” telepathy—the reading of some 
mind which is known to the sitter—is therefore ruled out as an ex- 
planation of the facts just related. Mr. Wales himself admits (I gave 
him an outline of what had been occurring) that if everything is as 
stated his theory is untenable. 

There remains the possibility of telepathy from some mind un- 
known to either medium or sitter. I confess that this makes too great 
a demand on my credulity. It may be true, but the probabilities 
seem heavily against it. Moreover, even if such a thing can occur, 
who or what is it that selects from those distant and unknown minds 
just the facts which count as evidence for the identity of the purporting 
communicator? I had never heard of these Lunds. They had never 
heard of me or of Wilkinson. Wilkinson had never heard of them. 
Who or what, then, went and picked out of the minds of surviving 
members of the family all these facts in a manner which dramatises 
itself as and which is quite characteristic of Raymond and his friends ? 
Again, the matter is not limited to the Lunds. The Willoughby 
Cross was nota Lund connection, and was not known to them, even by 
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name ; but he was related to friends of the Lodges in another direction. 
There were details concerning another person in still another direction, 
which I have omitted for the sake of space and clearness. If it was 
telepathy from distant minds, we have to assume several of them, all 
unknown to Wilkinson, and all living at great distances from him, in 
different parts of the country. 

I do not say that such an assumption is impossible, but it raises 
many difficulties. It can hardly be called more than a guess, and 
anyone holding it has at once to admit complete ignorance when 
asked to explain the process or to answer the simple question: “ Who 
selects the right facts?” The facts we have been discussing fall 
into place, and everything is natural and what we should expect, on the 
supposition that the communicators are what they say they are. If 
we assume that they are subliminal fractions,and that somehow a 
telepathic hoax is being worked on us, the situation,seems to resolve 
itself into chaos, of a rather diabolic sort. Perhaps it would therefore 
please some of our Catholic friends, such as Father Vaughan! But it 
seems to me that the hypothesis of discarnate agency, as claimed, is 
the most reasonable and therefore the most scientific explanation of the 
facts just related, when they are considered in conjunction with the 
other results of investigation of the same medium. 


[The real names of the persons concerned in this case, and of the 
regiment, have been communicated to us, and we can endorse the author’s 
statement that the substitution of pseudonyms does not in any way affect 
the evidential value of the case—Ed. P.R.Q.] 


VITAL ENERGY AND PSYCHICAL PHENOMENA 
By HEREWARD CaARRINGTON, Pa.D. 


HE close relationship which “ occultists,” followers of Yoga 
philosophy, and many Psychical Researchers, believe to 
exist between the vital energies of the body and psychical 

phenomena, has, I believe, never been duly appreciated by the majority 
of psychic investigators. Yet it is very evident that a large number 
of these phenomena depend to a very great extent upon the exercise 
of some vital life power for their production; and it may be said 
that practically all of them depend upon the presence of life, or of a 
living person, for their manifestation. Bulwer Lytton saw this with 
his customary remarkable insight, and in his story The Haunters 
and the Haunted, he wrote : 


“Tn all that I had witnessed, and indeed in all the wonders 
which the amateurs of mystery in our age record as facts, a 
material human agency is always required. On the continent 
you will still find magicians who assert that they can raise spirits. 
Assume for the moment that they assert truly ; still the living 
material form of the magician is present, and he is the material 
agency by which, from some constitutional peculiarities, certain 
strange phenomena are represented to your natural senses. . . . 
Accept, again, as truthful the tales of spirit manifestation in 
America, produced by no discernible hand—articles of furniture 
moved about without visible human agency, or the actual sight 
and touch of hands to which no bodies seem to belong—still 
there must be found the ‘medium’ or living being with con- 
stitutional peculiarities capable of obtaining these signs. In 
fine, in all such marvels, supposing even that there is no im- 
posture, there must be a human being like ourselves, by whom, 
or through whom, the effects presented to human beings are 
produced.” 


The only possible exceptions to this rule which might be urged, 
are: (1) haunted houses, and (2) instruments which act or are acted 
upon intelligently, in the absence of a medium or of any living person. 

With regard to haunted houses, however, it may be pointed out 
that we have no proof that these phenomena continue in the absence of 
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an observer. They may, and they may not. When no observer is 
present, of course we have no means of telling whether the phenomena 
exist ; and when he 7s present, we again have a living being introduced 
into the problem! Instrumental tests would seem to be a good means 
of settling this question, but with one or two exceptions all those that 
have been tried to date, so faras I know, have failed. The instrument 
devised by Doctors Matla and Zaalberg van Zelst, of the Hague, did 
apparently succeed in recording a number of definite and intelligent 
“ communications” when placed in a room by itself, and I have 
summarised their researches in my Modern Psychical Phenomena 
(pp. 155-68). These experiments, however, have been subjected to 
various criticisms, and I do not know to what extent their work has 
been followed up either by the experimenters themselves or by others. 
This case, therefore, while extremely suggestive and valuable, so far 
as it goes, is still sub judice. The same may be said of Dr. Wilson’s 
experiments with his ‘‘ psychic telegraph ”—which, by the way, seems 
to have been lost sight of in the mystic clouds of obscurity. It has 
been asserted that Thomas Edison is building a machine along some- 
what similar lines ; but Mr. Edison has informed me that the machine 
in question is intended to register biological or vital phenomena of a 
delicate nature, rather than “ psychic” phenomena, as investigated 
by the Psychical Researcher. Doubtless his results, when published, 
will be of the utmost possible value, but they cannot be said to supply 
any additional information regarding the possibility of “ instrumental 
communication with the spirit world.” 

We seem driven to believe, therefore, that life in some form or 
other is a necessary ingredient in any psychical phenomenon—mental 
or physical ; and until proof be obtained to the contrary, we shall have 
to assume that this is true. 

The nature and operation of the life force within the body is, of 
course, mysterious in itself. We know nothing as to its innermost 
“ essence ” or character; we merely observe its phenomena or mani- 
festations. When the little finger is moved, for example, in obedience 
to a direct and conscious volitional act, we have here at least two 
problems which are as yet unsolved: (1) The precise nature of the 
nervous impulse itself; and (2) the connection between the psychic 
act of volition and the origin of the motor, nervous impulse. (This is, 
of course, merely one aspect of the well-known problem of the con- 
nection of mind and matter.) I may add that the nature of the 
volitional act itself is still a mystery, and that if an act of will represents 
an expression or liberation of a real energy, as many of us believe, this 
is also a problem of enormous interest, and as yet totally unsolved by 
any of the schools of orthodox psychology. 

All this, however, is part of the problem included within the normal 
sphere of psycho-physiology. Beyond this, we come to the more 
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definitely “‘ psychical” phenomena. In the normal human being, this 
motor nervous current theoretically terminates at the periphery, but 
in “mediums” it is apparently eaternalised, or projected outwards 
into space beyond the limits of the medium’s body. It is this energy 
which moves material objects in the immediate vicinity of the medium 
(telekinesis), and is capable of being moulded or manipulated into 
hands, heads, and phantasmal forms, by means of the subconscious 
mind of the medium, or by the mind of some external entity (material- 
isation). It is evident, however, that we have in such cases an ex- 
ternalisation of more than a mere energy : we have in addition to this 
a form of matter which is also externalised, and which at times can 
be sufficiently condensed or solidified to enable it to be seen, felt, and 
photographed. In the latter case, it must of course be of sufficient 
density to reflect light-waves. The recent researches of Baron von 
Schrenck-Notzing, Madame Bisson, and others, with Eva C., and those 
of Dr. W. J. Crawford, with Miss Goligher, have served to establish 
this fact with certitude—viz., that we have here cases of externalisa- 
tion, not only of vital energy, but also of some actual constituents of 
the body itself beyond the limits of that body. 

These newer phenomena, I may say, appear to be in many rancid 
very different from the materialisations which we observed in the case 
of Eusapia Palladino. In the latter case, there seemed to be no 
visible or physical bridge between the materialised hand (say) and 
the medium’s body. There seemed to be a perfectly clear space of 
from one to three or four feet, separating the materialised hand from 
the body of the medium, and in this space one could discern no bond 
or connection of any kind. Of course, such a bond may have existed, 
and doubtless did exist—though invisible. It is conceivable that, in 
such cases, the “‘ energy of consolidation,” so to speak, was condensed 
in the hand itself, and that a minimum of energy was utilised in the 
structure and maintenance of the connection or arm joining the hand 
to some part of the medium’s body. Dr. Crawford tells us that his 
psychic structures remained for many months invisible, and that 
numerous photographs were taken before any trace of them was left 
upon a photographic plate. So far as I-am aware, no “ psychic struc- 
tures” of the kind were ever photographed, issuing from Eusapia’s 
body—though they were seen to issue on various occasions. 

Another point of difference is that Dr. Crawford’s “ structures ” 
remained visible for relatively long periods of time, whereas the 
materialisations, in the case of Kusapia, were extremely fleeting and 
momentary. They had come and gone almost before one realised it. 
On the contrary, Dr. Crawford’s structures closely resemble, in many 
respects, the “‘ psychoplasm ” issuing from the body of Eva C. In 
both these cases, it is very evident that the degree of consolidation 
reached, exterior to the body of the medium, was far greater and more 
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permanent than the materialisations which were witnessed in the case 
of Eusapia Palladino. 

Superficially considered, the so-called psychic structures photo- 
graphed by Dr. Crawford appear to be extremely suspicious in 
character.’ They appear to be mere loopings or drapings of fine muslin, 
or some similar material. And it is only the previous character of Dr. 
Crawford’s careful work, and certain unexplained peculiarities of the 
structure itself, which force us to accept the possibly genuine character 
of these structures as exhibited in the photographs. Of course, to 
one such as myself, who is already convinced of the reality of genuine 
materialisation, the strain upon one’s credulity is lessened, but it is 
not altogether overcome! We may assume, however, in view of the 
facts, and until evidence to the contrary be produced, that these 
structures are genuine, and represent actual externalisations of force, 
and of some form of matter issuing from the medium’s body. 

Whatever their ultimate nature may prove to be, however, it is 
certain, to my mind at least, that exteriorisation of neuric force takes 
place, and that in these materisalisations, in addition to the matter 
itself, we have an actual externalisation of some form of life-energy, 
more or less sentient, and capable of controlling and manipulating this 
matter—as we have in cases of “ telekinesis.” 

Were the orthodox physiological teachings true, however, such 
“ exteriorisations”’ would be not only impossible but an utter absurdity. 
Obviously there can be no nervous current where there are no nerves ! 
If life be bound up with the body—and, in fact, a mere product of the 
bodily functioning—the existence of life or vitality outside the limits 
of that body would be inconceivable; and this is what physiology 
teaches us. Vital energy, we are told, is the mere product of chemical 
combustion going on within the body—the result of the combustion of 
food. The analogy of the steam-engine is that usually employed. 
Here food (fuel) is burnt-up within the engine, thereby generating a 
certain measurable amount of energy which can be utilised to run the 
engine. Similarly, it is held, fuel (food) when burnt-up in the body, 
supplies a certain measurable amount of energy, which serves to run 
the body. The life force, in other words, is the actual product of food 
combustion, and all the internal and external muscular activities of the 
body—the energy utilised by thought, etc.—are but various ways of 
expending or utilising this energy, derived from food. There is 
nothing more mysterious in the one case than in the other! Here, as 
in the case of the engine, there is always a correspondence, an equiva- 
lence. The more coal we put into the engine, the more energy is 
evolved and the more food (fuel) we ingest into the body and oxidise 
or burn-up, the greater the amount of bodily energy we possess. 

In my book Vitality, Fasting, and Nutrition, I endeavoured to 
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show at considerable length why this theory cannot be true, and why 
the analogy of the body to the steam-engine is not correct. It would 
be impossible in this place even to epitomise the arguments there 
advanced, and I shall merely call attention to two or three points 
which, in my estimation, render the analogy fallacious. In the first 
place, the human body requires rest and sleep, and the steam-engine 
does not. No matter how much food we may ingest and oxidise, 
there comes a time, nevertheless, when we must have sleep, or death 
results. This is not the case with the steam-engine ; and this fact of 
sleep differentiates the body from any form of steam-engine so far 
devised. Again, observations upon fasting cases have shown us that 
there is an extraordinary and unaccountable gain of energy as the fast 
progresses. It must be understood here, however, that there is a 
radical distinction between “fasting” and “starvation.” Fasting 
is a scientific method of ridding the body of impurities and mal- 
assimilated food material ; whereas in starvation the body feeds upon 
its own healthy tissues, thereby bringing about its own ultimate 
destruction. I cannot here enter into these physiological questions at 
greater length, and must refer the interested reader to the book itself. 
Here I need only say that these cases have convinced me that the 
bodily energy does not depend upon food combustion, in the sense 
usually supposed, but only in a more indirect manner. 

My own belief is that the body resembles, not so much the steam- 
engine as the electric motor, which is recharged by energy from an 
external source. The human body, similarly, is recharged during the 
hours of rest and sleep—the nervous mechanism being the medium 
through or by means of which this “ recharging ” process takes place. 
This energy is, of course, expended in the usual ways (muscular 
exertion, etc.) during the waking hours. 

All the known physiological facts can be accounted for on this 
theory just as readily as on the prevailing theory, now taught by 
orthodox physiology. Take, for example, the experiments in 
calorimetry. These show us that there is a definite equivalence 
between the amount of food utilised by the body and the amount of 
work done—just as there is an equivalence between the amount of 
coal shovelled into the engine and the amount of heat and energy 
emitted ; but this equivalence in the human body may be just as 
readily accounted for in another way. The facts would still stand ; 
the difference would lie in their interpretation. An alternative view of 
the facts would be the following: Energy acts or plays upon matter, 
and matter wastes in proportion to the amount of energy thus exer- 
cised. The wastes of the body would, of course, be replaced by the 
food eaten ; the more it wastes the more replacement is necessary, etc. 
The exact “ equivalence ” would thus always be maintained, but this 
would not show us that the food actually created the energy utilised. 
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Food would merely replace tissue which had been broken down as the 
result of vital activity. 


* “Tf a spade is used in digging, the spade wastes in proportion 
to every spadeful of earth it is made to lift. The more it digs, 
the more it wastes. If we could arrange that a stream of fine 
steel particles flowed into the spade, to replace the waste caused 
by each act of digging, we might perhaps come to think that 
these fine steel particles were the cause of the digging—especially 
as the quantity of them required would always be exactly pro- 
portionate to the amount of work done. Nevertheless, this 
would be a very inconsequent assumption. So it would be also 
if we were to infer, because the motors at the bottom of the 
electric tram-car waste as they are used by electric energy as the 
means of doing work, and if we could arrange that this waste 
should be made good by some self-acting mechanism—as well 
might we imagine that the steel particles flowing in were the 
cause of the work done, as that the food is the cause of the work 
done by the human body.” 


I do not know if I have made this sufficiently clear, but the point 
here made is that the body more nearly resembles the electric motor 
than the steam-engine ; that the body replaces its energy through 
sleep and not through food ; that all the facts of calorimetry can be 
explained just as readily on the one theory as on the other ; that there 
is no evidence to prove that food combustion actually “ creates ” the 
vital energy of the body—since coincidence does not prove causation, 
and that there are many facts which fall into line on this newer theory, 
which enable us to explain them fully, and also to explain these curious 
‘* psychical” phenomena, which the orthodox physiological theory 
does not. 

To one other fact in this connection I must, however, draw the 
reader’s attention. Physiology tells us that the mental energies are 
merely one aspect of the general energy of the body—utilised as 
thought instead of as muscular activity. This (usual) theory does not, 
however, explain to us how it is that this particular energy can be 
transformed into consciousness and intelligence, while none of the 
other energy in the body is so transformed. Thought and the opera- 
tions of consciousness possess meaning—which none of the other 
energies do—and we know that so great a psychologist as William 
MacDougall (in his Body and Mind) has expressed his conviction that 
“ meaning ” is not representable in physiological terms. The doctrine 
of the conservation of energy tells us that all energies can be transmuted 
or transformed one into another, and also re-converted ; but if such 
be true of the mental energies, we would have something “ left over ” 
in our equation ; for, in this case, we would have energy plus something 
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(thought), and the “ plus something ” would be unaccounted for, and 
in turn would be lost when the energy of thought was re-transformed 
into some other mode of energy! This fact has never been fully 
taken into account by orthodox physiology, but it isa very important 
point which can by no means be overlooked. 

It is impossible to elaborate this theory further here. I may only 
say that some such view of the facts is maintained, in more or less 
modified form, by M. Bergson, by Mr. Whately Smith, by myself and, 
in a sense, by the School of Vitalists. Such a view of the facts, as I 
have before said, enables us to account for all observed physiological 
phenomena, while at the same time enabling us to account for these 
obscure and otherwise unaccountable facts of Psychical Research— 
such as exteriorisation of motivity, materialisation, etc. For, if life 
exists apart from the body, and merely manifests through it, using it 
as an instrument for the purposes of such manifestation, then we can 
readily see how life may manifest, at times, outside or beyond the 
legitimate confines of the body. This view, in short, represents 
merely an extension of William James’ “ Transmissive ” Theory of 
Consciousness (see his Human Immortality) to the whole of our life 
and vital energies. And if life be an energy, separate and apart from 
the body, merely utilising it, or manifesting through it, for the purposes 
of its phenomenal expression, then we may readily conceive that this 
life-force might exist quite apart from the physical body—not only 
in this life, but in some other sphere of activity, after the permanent 
destruction of the physical body itself. I am quite convinced that 
this interpretation of biological phenomena will furnish us the key, 
not only to the known and unknown physiological activities of the 
body, but also to those obscure and hitherto unrecognised psychical 
phenomena which are as yet unexplained and inexplicable on current 
and generally-accepted biological theories. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the Psycaic Research QUARTERLY. 


Dear Sir, 

I am grateful to Dr. McDougall for his review of my book on 
Spiritual Pluralism which appears inthe October number of the Psychic 
Research Quarterly, for it contains just the kind of criticism which is 
most helpful. In particular, it brings out what I feel may be a certain 
lack of clearness in the presentation of my theory, for I think that Dr. 
McDougall has misunderstood me on certain points, two of which are 
crucial for the theory in question. I should therefore be very grateful if 
you could spare me space to refer briefly to these two points. 

In the first place, while postulating for my own purposes a ground of 
our sense-data (namely, entities akin to ourselves, though often differing in 
degree of development very widely from us), I do not, to quote Dr. McDougall’s 
words, ‘deny a similar liberty to the physical sciences.” I merely affirm 
that while the propositions of these sciences may appear to postulate or to 
infer a ground of our sense-data (e.g., atoms or electrons), they do not 
really doso. All their propositions, when analysed, turn out to be (indeed, 
must inevitably be, in view of the nature of the method of physical science) 
statements about sense-data—atoms, etc., being logical constructions of 
the latter. And again, when I say that the objects of the “ physical ” 
world are logical functions of sense-data, while at the same time postulating 
(by reason of the facts of sense-perception) selves as the entities of which 
sense-data are the appearance, I simply mean that the realm of which 
physical science treats is the realm of sense-data, the “‘ material bodies ” 
and “ material particles ” which occur in the statements of physics being 
functions of sense-data. In other words, I do not try to “soften the 
difficulty of conceiving [physical objects] as psychical subjects” (again 
to quote Dr. McDougall), for I do not attempt to offer any such conception. 
On the contrary, my hypothesis is that physical objects, ¢.e., the entities 
referred to in the propositions of physics, are appearances, or functions of 
appearances, of psychical subjects, and therefore by no means identical 
with the latter. 

The second point with which I am concerned is the matter of the non- 
temporality of the self. Dr. McDougall points out that while affirming 
this, I yet speak of selves, in certain parts of my book, in temporal terms. 
But it was against just such a criticism as this that I definitely safeguarded 
myself on pp. 44 and 45, where I point out that whereas, in order to avoid 
intolerable prolixity, it is frequently necessary to speak in terms which 
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apparently imply the temporality of the self, in reality the temporal 
reference in all such statements is to parts of the object of experience and 
not to the subject. 

Finally Dr. McDougall seems to accuse me of smuggling into my 
hypothesis, by postulating the non-temporality and non-spatiality of 
selves, the very explanation I want to get out of it, and then of producing 
results as a conjurer produces rabbits out of a hat. But I must protest 
that I do not merely postulate as a hypothesis the non-temporality and 
non-spatiality of selves ; on the contrary, I explicitly affirm it to be a fact, 
giving definite reasons for the affirmation, e.g., on pp. 44 and 171 ff. 


Yours faithfully, 
C. A. RicHarpson. 
25, Victoria Square, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Phenomena of Materialisation. By Baron von ScurencK-Norzinc. 
Translated by E. E. Fournier p’ALBE, D.Sc. Pp. xii. + 340, 
with 225 illustrations. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
& Co., Ltd., 35s. net.) 

Books of real importance in Psychical Research are all too few and 
far between, but however widely opinions may differ about the investiga- 
tions described in this volume—and they are certain to become the centre 
of much controversy—there can be no doubt that they constitute by far 
the most noteworthy contribution to the subject which has been made in 
recent years. 

The case of “ Eva C.,” which the author describes with the greatest 
thoroughness, must unquestionably be ranked with those of D. D. Home, 
Eusapia Paladino, Mrs. Piper, Miss Goligher, and a few others, as one 
of the great classical cases in the history of Psychical Research. 

This would still be true even if, as some facile critics will instantly 
assert, the phenomena described were wholly fraudulent. For the 
hypothesis of fraud would involve problems of method, of motive and of 
the psychology of deception only less interesting than those which arise if 
the phenomena are accepted as genuine. 

For the benefit of readers who are wholly unacquainted with the case 
I may explain that these phenomena consist in the apparent “ materialisa- 
tion” by the entranced medium—thoroughly searched and adequately 
controlled throughout—of masses of a plastic substance which may take 
forms ranging from amorphous streamers, ribbons and patches to com- 
paratively clearly-defined heads and hands or even full-length figures. 
These usually appear flat, as if cut out of paper, but sometimes give the 
appearance of a mask-like relief. They seem to be extruded from and 
subsequently re-absorbed into the body of the medium—generally wa the 
mouth—and have been observed when she has been completely nude. 
They can readily be photographed by flashlight, and some two hundred 
such photographs are reproduced in this volume. There is therefore no 
question of “ hallucination ” or, in this sense, of faulty observation, and 
critics who are—not unnaturally—unwilling to accept the phenomena 
and their astounding implications at their face value must concentrate on 
the question of whether the medium could, under the conditions imposed, 
have introduced the objects photographed into the séance room, have 
produced, displayed, and finally concealed them without discovery. 

I have no doubt that many people will adopt this view at once, but 
although I freely confess that the whole case puzzles me more than any 
other with which I am acquainted, I equally have no hesitation in saying 
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that this view involves difficulties at least comparable with those which 
impede our acceptance of the phenomena as genuine. 

It must be admitted that, although there is no positive evidence of 
fraud, there are—quite apart from the intrinsic incredibility of the phe- 
nomena—a number of features which, at first sight, appear extraordinarily 
suspicious. 

Chief among these is the fact that many of the “ materialisations ” 
closely resemble, at first sight, drawings or photographs cut out of some 
fabric or other, sometimes even showing marks suggestive of folds in paper. 
When it is added that some of the photographed heads bear an unmistak- 
able resemblance to portraits which appeared at different times on the front 
page of Le Miroir, and that on one occasion the letters MIRO appeared 
on one of the phenomena, the sceptic will at once think that the whole 
question is settled. But he will be wrong; for the troublesome thing 
about this case is that, just when one thinks one has really got to the root 
of the mystery, one lights on some detail which completely upsets the 
comforting theory of fraud which one was building up. In this case, for 
instance, the trouble is that, although the heads in question resemble the 
Miroir portraits, they are found, on close examination, not to be identical 
with them, and, further, to differ from them in certain respects which 
cannot be accounted for by any process of “ retouching ” or “ painting 
over.” Perhaps the most telling point of all is that when actual Miroir 
portraits were photographed for purposes of comparison the pattern due to 
the half-tone block used for reproducing the portraits was visible, whereas 
no such marking could be detected in the original photographs of the 
“materialised ”” phenomena, It seems fairly clear then that these 
phenomena, however much they may resemble Miroir portraits in 
certain respects, are not actual sheets torn from the Miroir and exhibited, 
or even photographic reproductions of them. 

Space does not permit me to discuss in detail all the other interesting 
and puzzling features of the case, but the above should suffice to indicate 
how great are the difficulties which beset any honest critic who attempts 
to attribute the phenomena to fraud. 

It is, however, necessary to touch briefly on the most plausible theory 
of fraud which has yet been put forward, namely, that the phenomena 
are produced by regurgitation. It is known that certain persons possess 
the power of swallowing objects and bringing them up again from their 
stomachs at will, and Brown-Sequard found, in the course of experiments 
on digestion, that it is not so difficult to acquire this faculty as might be 
supposed. 

It has been suggested that ‘“‘ Eva C.” prepares drawings or photographs 
on some material such as gold-beaters’ skin, silk, chiffon, paper or the like, 
rolls them up, swallows them, and having thus evaded all searching, 
regurgitates them during the séance, unfolds and displays them, and 
finally swallows them again. This hypothesis accounts for some of the 
facts—e.g., that searching has invariably failed to bring to light any object 
secreted about the medium’s person—and accords well with the observation 
that the phenomena commonly appear to emanate from her mouth. 

My own first-hand experience of the case is limited to some six sittings 
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which I attended during “ Eva’s” recent visit to London under the 
auspices of the Society for Psychical Research. Of the phenomena I then 
observed, all except one were, in my opinion, of a nature which might have 
been produced by regurgitation, although it was not very easy to suppose 
that they actually were, and the one exception was complicated by other 
factors. I am confident that, under the conditions which then obtained, 
regurgitation was the only possible means by which the effects observed 
could have been fraudulently produced. 

But these were quite small phenomena, and if I had, under the same 
conditions of search and control, observed one of the many very large ones 
reported by Baron von Schrenck-Notzing, I should have been compelled 
to acknowledge it as undeniably genuine and “ supernormal.” One really 
cannot credit “‘ Eva ” with the power of regurgitating something the size 
of a dressing-gown ! 

Baron von Schrenck-Notzing describes very rigid methods of control, 
even extending to the application of an emetic immediately after a fruitful 
séance. This question of control, of course, is the crux of the whole 
matter. The only loophole for the sceptic seems to be to suppose that 
when the searching and control are carried out in such a way as definitely to 
preclude the introduction of comparatively large objects into the séance 
room, the medium falls back on regurgitating small objects, and that it is 
only when, for some reason or other, the search is faulty that the large 
phenomena are produced. 

But this again involves many difficulties. In the first place it pre- 
supposes a remarkable ineptitude on the part of Baron von Schrenck- 
Notzing ; in the second it fails to account for the differences between the 
Miroir portraits and the photographed phenomena; in the third one 
would expect that, when the search was so thorough as to force the medium 
to fall back on regurgitation, some large spurious “‘ phenomenon ” would 
have been discovered. But this has never happened. Nor are these 
difficulties wholly evaded by postulating complicity on the part of Mme. 
Bisson, the medium’s patroness, who is invariably present, for she fully 
recognises the necessity of assuming such complicity and is always willing 
to take any practicable steps to deal with this possibility. 

It will be understood that I have not attempted to give anything like 
& full account of the case or of the difficulties connected with its assess- 
ment. Ican only hope to have shown that it is one of quite extraordinary 
interest and complexity and not lightly to be judged on a superficial 
inspection. 

Most men possessed of any considerable acquaintance with the estab- 
lished facts of science will, I conceive, find it almost impossible to fit the 
idea of teleplastic materialisations into their present scheme of things. 
Nor would it be right to condemn this attitude as “mere a@ priori pre- 
judice,” as some enthusiasts will certainly do. After all, the ultimate 
test of any new theory or statement is whether it “ fits in ”—whether, 
that is to say, we do more violence to all that mass of coherent and co- 
ordinated experience, which determines our process of reasoning, by 
accepting the new concepts or by rejecting them. If it were not so we 
should be compelled to accept all statements supported by any positive 
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evidence, however slight. In the last analysis it is always a question of 
whether it is more difficult to suppose that a thing is true or to suppose 
that it is not true. In this case I feel as acutely as anyone the difficulties 
of supposing these phenomena to be true—i.e., genuine. But I hope I 
have shown that there are, at least, very great difficulties about supposing 
that they are not true—i.e., that they are fraudulent. 

Whatever may be the conclusions to which individual students may 
come, there can be no doubt that this book is of very exceptional interest 
and importance ; it should be bought, read, and carefully studied by all 
who are interested in Psychical Research and wish to be properly 
acquainted with one of the most remarkable cases hitherto encountered. 

W. WHATELY SMITH. 


Instinct and the Unconscious. A Contribution to a Biological Theory 
of the Psycho-Neuroses. By W. H. R. Rivers, M.D., D.Sc., LL.D., 
F.R.S. Pp. viii. + 252. (Cambridge: at the University Press, 1920, 
16s. net.) 

This is a very notable book. Written by a master mind in the domain 

of psycho-biology (if one may coin such a term), it presents us with a 

closely-knit and highly original theory on a subject which has too often 

been characterised by loose generalisations, second-hand views, un- 
substantial metaphor, and the prejudice of the partisan. Dr. Rivers’s 
originality shows more in the detailed working out of his theory than in 
its final form. In general terms he states it as follows : “ Psycho-neurosis 
depends essentially upon the abnormal activity of processes which do not 
ordinarily enter into consciousness, and the special aim of this book is to 
consider the general biological function of the process by which experience 
passes into the region of the unconscious. . . . The main function of 
psycho-neurosis is the solution of a conflict between opposed and incom- 
patible principles of mental activity. Instinctive processes and ten- 
dencies, and experiences associated therewith, pass into the unconscious 
whenever the incompatibility passes certain limits.” His view is thus a 
variant of Sigmund Freud’s general theory, but the divergences in detail 
are many. With Freud he believes not merely in the existence of un- 
conscious experience but in its activity, or capacity for activity, while in 
this unconscious state ; and just as Freud distinguishes the unconscious 
from the merely preconscious, so Rivers limits the term “ unconscious ” 
to “such experience as is not capable of being brought into the field of 
consciousness by any of the ordinary processes of memory or association, 
but can only be recalled under certain special conditions, such as sleep, 
hypnotism, the method of free association, and certain pathological states.” 

But when he proceeds to consider the process by which experience becomes 

unconscious he uses terminology in the exactly converse sense to that of 

Freud. He calls this process—a process which in the majority of cases 

takes place without conscious effort and “‘ unwittingly ”—“ suppression,” 

and reserves the term “‘ repression ” for a voluntary and witting process. 

These terms correspond closely to Freud’s “ repression ” (Verdrdngung. 
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and ‘‘suppression’” (Unterdriickung), respectively. In the English 
language suppression is a stronger term than repression, and this supports 
Rivera’s use of the words, but it is unfortunate that they have already 
become technical terms in the reverse sense in English translations of 
Freudian literature. 

It is in his endeavour to explain the process of suppression that Rivers 
takes an original line. Turning from psychology to physiology and 
neurology, he finds in the work of Head and his coadjutors upon peripheral 
sensory nerves the starting-point of a more widely-reaching theory. In 
the distinction of epicritic and protopathic sensibility he sees evidence of 
“two widely different stages in the evolution of cutaneous sensibility.” 
He notes that when epicritic sensibility returns (in the divided-nerve ex- 
periment), “the earlier protopathic sensibility does not persist unaltered 
side by side with the later development, but undergoes certain definite 
modifications. Some of its elements persist and combine with elements 
of the epicritic stage to form features of normal cutaneous sensibility.” 
Such is the case with heat, cold, and touch. This is called “fusion.” But 
in this fusion, or blending, certain characters may disappear completely, 
as, for example, the two characters of radiation and distant reference 
which are among the spatial attributes of protopathic sensibility. This 
may be called “suppression.” Rivers is careful to point out that these 
examples of suppression, “though they become manifest through the 
changes in consciousness we call sensations . . . are nevertheless the 
expression of purely physiological processes in the peripheral nervous 
system.” But he points out that a similar relation has been found by Head 
to hold good between the functions of the cerebral cortex and the optic 
thalamus, and he develops his argument to show that “the process of 
suppression by which elements of conscious experience pass into the ‘ un- 
conscious ’ is of the same order as the suppression which takes place on 
the sensori-motor and reflex levels.” Using the terms epicritic and proto- 
pathic in a general sense, he gives them the connotation “ graduation of 
experience ” and “‘all-or-none activity ” respectively, and finds this 
contrast present in the relation between intelligence and certain forms of 
instinct. This contrast dominates the rest of his theorising. He admits 
that the instinctive behaviour of insects is epicritic rather than proto- 
pathic, since it is not subject to the “‘ all-or-none ” principle but is capable 
of graduation in relation to the conditions which call it forth. Turning to 
what he calls the danger-instincts in man, he finds the “all-or-none ” 
principle at work in several of them, especially in the reaction of im- 
mobility. Here there must be complete suppression of the other great 
fundamental reaction to danger, viz., flight. 

As the argument develops, and the nature of dissociation, of suggestion, 
and of hypnotism are set out and discussed, positions are taken up which 
the author will undoubtedly be called upon to defend by further argument. 
He restricts the term dissociation to cases of “ alternate consciousness ” ; 
he uses suggestion widely, “ as a comprehensive term for the whole process 
whereby one mind acts upon another unwittingly,” putting it side by 
side with suppression as one of the processes of instinct ; he brings hyp- 
notism into close relation with the instinct of immobility ; and he regards 
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both suggestion and hypnotism as important manifestations of the gre- 
garious instinct. In his theory of hysteria he excludes dissociation from 
its connotation, although admitting its close relation to hypnotism. He 
regards it as a product of the two processes of suppression and suggestion, 
and as primarily due to the activity of a danger-instinct. The symptoms 
of hysteria are due to the substitution, in an imperfect form, of an ancient 
instinctive reaction (instinct of immobility) in place of other forms of 
reaction to danger. He would therefore call hysteria a “substitution- 
neurosis,” in contrast to Freud’s term “‘ conversion-neurosis.”’ 

The reviewer must admit that he is entirely unconvinced by the 
writer’s arguments on every one of these heads, but each problem would 
need an article to itself for even the minimum of discussion. But perhaps 
enough has been said to show the great originality of the book and its 
challenge to thought. It is the most important constructive treatment of 
the problem of psycho-neurosis since the publication of Freud’s classical 
works on the subject. 

WILLIAM BROWN. 


The Elements of Practical Psycho-analysis. By Paut Bousrie.p, 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., etc. Pp. xii. + 276. (Kegan Paul, 10s. 6d.) 


Every serious student of Psychical Research should include some 
knowledge of Psycho-analytic methods and discoveries in his armoury of 
technical weapons. In order to do this he must either embark on a 
lengthy study of original authorities or else resort to some condensed 
version of their work. The former procedure is not only very laborious 
and, for most people, unnecessarily detailed, but is apt to lead to definitely 
erroneous conceptions unless it is supervised by an experienced instructor 
or backed by considerable psychological knowledge. 

Those who wish to gain a sound general impression of the subject 
without going too deeply into details of psychological mechanisms which 
are, in many cases, still the subject of controversy, can scarcely do better 
than read Dr. Bousfield’s book, which is more than usually successful in 
its object of giving a concise and simple account of the principal methods 
and results of Psycho-analytic research. 

The book contains, in addition, two features of especial interest to 
students of Psychical Research. The first is the author’s unbesitating 
acceptance of Telepathy as a vera causa and his view that certain types of 
dream are due to its operation. Psycho-analysts are, of necessity, so well 
acquainted with the normal mechanisms of dream activity that they very 
reasonably show more hesitation than other people in accepting ap- 
parently telepathic cases at their face value. Dr. Bousfield’s opinion is, 
therefore, particularly noteworthy. 

The other feature is the account of a case of “compulsion neurosis ” 
which possessed many of the superficial features of “‘mediumship.” Among 
other symptoms, the patient wrote automatically, heard “ voices ” and 
was convinced that she was in touch with “spirits ’”’ who wished to com- 
municate through her. The origin of these symptoms was discovered by 
analysis and a complete cure effected in the course of some two months. 
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These cases of “ pseudo-mediumship ” are instructive both on account 
of the light they may throw on the probable psychology of fully developed 
mediumistic conditions and also as a warning to those who uncritically 
attribute all automatic speech or writing to supernormal sources. We 
hear too much of “ the dangers of Spiritualism ” from those who know 
nothing of psychopathology, but it cannot be denied that a more wide- 
spread ‘knowledge of cases of this kind would have a salutary effect in 
certain quarters, and might save many’ people from being unduly influenced 
by their own worthless automatisms. 

Je 4h! - W.WS. 


The Church and Psychical Research. By Gzorce E. Wricur. 
*. Pp. 147. (Kegan Paul, 3s. 6d.) 
», The recent Lambeth Conference showed a far more sympathetic attitude 
wards Psychical Research than has previously chhracterised the official 
pronouncements of the Church. This is a hopeful sign, and it is very 
desirable that a still closer rapprochement should be promoted. For as 
Mr,, Wright says: “ The Church ought to regard | this-research, not in a 
spitit of hostility, not even with indifference, but; should welcome it as an 
ally and recognise jt as a helper, albeit a , humble one, in her mission of 
bringing mankind to that light which shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day.” That this is not the present state of affairs should not be 
‘charged wholly against the Church. One cannot reasonably expect over- 
worked clergy to possess a detailed knowledge of the voluminous Pro- 
ceedings of the §.P.R., and they would be more than human if they were 
not repelled or—worse—bored by the outpourings of the more extreme 
protagonists of Spiritualism. Propaganda should consist of accurate 
information ‘and rational argument in a concise, accessible, and easily 
assimilated form. 
Mr, Wright’s book is a thoroughly sound piece of work which conforms 
, to this description in every particular. He definitely belongs to the select 
and all too small class of sane and well-informed writers on the subject. 
His account of the evidence for survival is good and shows a proper 
appreciation of the relative values of different types of evidential matter, 
while his treatment of controversial matters is marked by a sincerity and 
moderation which can scarcely fail to enlist the sympathy of those to 
whom the book is primarily addressed. 
It can be cordially commended to all—whether clergy or laity—who 
are anxious to “‘ get at the rights ” of the matter, who distrust extremists 
and@ prefer sense to sensations. 


W.W.S. 
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